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Paper Using Industries Importance to Canada 


Report of Forest Products Branch of Dominion Bureau of Statistics Shows Industries Which 
Use Paper or Paper Board as Chief Raw Material Represent Investment of More Than 
$145,000,000—Furnish Employment to 40,000 People With Total Payroll of 
Over $53,000,000—News Print Principal Raw Material Used 


[From OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

MonTREAL, Que., April 21, 1930.—Industries which use paper or 
paperboard as their chief raw material form an important part of 
the industrial fabric of Canada, and they have expanded so much 
of late that the Forest Products Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics has now made them the subject of a separate annual 
report. 

The paper-using industries in Canada, it would appear, represent 
an investment of over $145,000,000 and give employment to over 
40,000 people with a total payroll of over $53,000,000. The princi- 
pal raw material used is news print paper of which over 156,000 
tons were purchased at a cost of over $12,000,000. Other important 
items are 33,000 tons of book and writing paper and 77,000 tons 
of paper board. The total cost of all raw materials is $52,000,000 
per annum and the gross value of production is over $156,000,000. 
The principal sources of income are advertising, $38,000,000; job 
printing, $33,000,000; subscriptions and sales of publications, $14,- 
000,000; lithographing, engraving, etc., $12,000,000. The principal 
products manufactured are paper boxes, $14,000,000; wall paper, 
$3,000,000 ; envelopes, $3,000,000; and roofing paper, $2,600,000. 


Fire Menace Worse Than Ever 


« 


Complete figures for the year 1929 show that the season was one 
of the worst ever experienced as regards forest fires, despite the 
development of fire fighting methods by federal and provincial 
authorities. 

During the year, 6,685 fires were reported in Canada. With the 
exception of 1922, this is the largest number of fires for any year 
on record. The area burned over was 6,029,749 acres, of which 
approximately two-thirds was non-forested. The total gross dam- 
age and loss is estimated at $6,202,495. 

The portion of the Dominion chiefly affected consisted of an 
area extending from western Ontario to the Pacific coast. This 
area experienced very little snowfall during the winters of 1927- 
28 and 1928-29. During the spring and summer of last year there 
was almost a complete lack of rain, and this condition combined 
with extended periods of high winds served to create an un- 
paralleled condition of extreme drought throughout Western 
Canada, and fires, once started, spread rapidly over large areas. 

The following table compiled by the Forest Service, Department 
of the Interior, from returns made by the different forest authori- 
ties, gives in detail the figures for the year 1929 as compared with 
the average for the five-year period 1925-29, inclusive :— 
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Average 
Item Year 1929 1925-1929, Incl. 
Total area burned over (acres) .......... 6,029,749 2,319,074 
Totel number of fires ......cccccccccccscee 6,685 5,146 
Merchantable Timber 
Meee Dermed (O00es) «oc ccccccccccccces 674,226 376,223 
Timber burned (M. B. M.) .......... 508,715 455,125 
Timber burned (cords) ............... 2,005,366 1,634,821 
Estimated stumpage value ............ $2,379,946 2,532,868 
Young Growth 
Se I MON Se cick peacenndees 1,023,111 531,836 
Mn <cccccdeceanesewdeces $2,004,759 1,013,925 
Cut-Over 
Ce |) ee 324,965 172,161 
NINE 6.5 5 so ¥ekeen ewe wawedee $285,569 130,002 
Non-Forested 
eC ere 4,128,901 1,275,283 
Other Property Burned 
DP uit settee deabietaeieaews eqaceee $301,499 441,883 
Actual cost of fire fighting ............ $978,120 630,624 
Total gross damage and loss .......... $6,202,495 4,800,029 


New Brunswick to Start Campaign 

New Brunswick, where great areas of blackened stumps attest 
to the damage done by forest fires in past years, will this year 
witness an intensive campaign for the movement to “Save the 
Forests.” Every newspaper in the Province is to carry advertise- 
ments calculated to arouse the people to forest fire hazards. 

The period of the campaign will extend from the latter part of 
April until the latter part of June and may be further extended 
if the season proves more hazardous than usual. In what is being 
done the Department of Lands and Mines has the co-operation of 
the Canadian Forestry Association and, in conjunction with the 
Department’s campaign, it was reported by Provincial Forester 
G. L. Miller that Professor B. K. Sandwell, F.R.S.C., Montreal, 
special lecturer of the Canadian Forestry Association, will tour 
the province, beginning May 5, speaking to service clubs, schools 
and fish and game protective associations. Later another lecturer 
of the organization, C. W. Bocock, will carry on work with a mo- 
tion picture show, traveling into the back settlements by motor 
truck. 

Radio addresses will be given by Premier Baxter and the Minis- 
ter of Lands:and Mines. It is planned to have schools, churches, 
the guides and other organizations assist to the utmost in spreading 
the gospel of forest fire prevention in New Brunswick this year. 


Price Index Numbers for Pulp and Paper 
Wasuincton, D. C., April 23, 1930.—March wholesale price 
index number for. the paper and pulp industry was 87 compared 
with 87 for February and 87.8 for March of last year taking 1926 
at 100 according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
Labor. 
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Wisconsin to Establish Six State Forest Areas 


Plan Definitely Launched Assures Further Conservation of Badger State’s Pulpwood and Gen- 
eral Timber Supply—Seedling Trees To Be Planted In Cut Over or Burned Sections— 
Combined Area Will Cover Almost Two Average Counties 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

APPLETON, Wis., April 21, 1930.—Further conservation of Wis- 
consin’s pulp-wood and general timber supply is assured through a 
plan definitely launched by the Wisconsin Conservation Commis- 
sion to establish six state forest areas. In these the timber will 
be protected for the future, and seedling trees will be planted in 
cut over or burned areas. The exact acreage is still in doubt, but 
the combined areas will cover almost two average counties. 

The six areas will be as follows: The Brule River Forest in 
Douglas County; Thunder Mountain District in Marinette and 
Oconto Counties; Flambeau River District in Sawyer County; 
Vilas and Oneida County District; Central District, including 
parts of Jackson, Clark, Monroe, Wood and Juneau Counties, and 
Kettle Morain District in Fond du Lac and Sheboygan Counties. 
The State now owns the majority of the land in some of these 
areas, and under an enabling act passed in 1924 will purchase the 
remainder from tax revenues paid to the State conservation fund. 

This action of the State conservation commission makes the 
timber situation more promising than ever before. Previously the 
United States forestry department mapped out three large areas 
tc be set aside as federal forests and the combined federal and 
state efforts are proving a relief to those depending on the timber 
supply. 

Fourdrinier Wire Manufacturers Optimistic 


Wire manufacturers in this vicinity look for improved conditions 
when the new tariff of fifty per cent on Fourdrinier wires goes 
into effect. This rate is a compromise resulting after a conference 
of the senate and house, after the former had proposed 40 per 
cent and the house had settled upon 55 per cent, the amount 
asked by the manufacturers themselves. Average cost of produc- 
tion in American plants is 47 cents per square foot, not including 
selling cost and profit, and even with the 50 per cent tariff, it is 
pointed out that foreign wires can still be laid down in New York 
at 37 cents a square foot. A tariff of 80 per cent would be needed 
tc make up the difference, but manufacturers felt it would not be 
advisable to request this amount. Many of the plants have been 
operating on short hours or reduced shifts and have eagerly looked 
forward to this relief. 


Unusual Water Conditions 


Unusual water conditions this spring have made it necessary for 
the Dells Paper and Pulp Company, and other mills of the district 
around Eau Claire, Wis., to depend on steam generation of current 
entirely. The Chippewa and Flambeau rivers are lower at this 
time than in any spring season for fifteen years. Usually the spring 
thaws have caused an over-supply of water, but the lack of heavy 
snows has made the water scarce. The Wissota dam, principal 
source of power, was fourteen feet below normal last week, and 
a winter reservoir a hundred miles up the river is only one-third 
full. Others on the Flambeau River are less than 10 per cent full. 


Fatal Paper Mill Accidents 


Two fatal accidents occurred at paper mills last week. In one 
of them, Gustav Fritschler, a man 60 years old, was killed instantly 
by electrocution. He was assisting in the placing of a steel girder 
on the new mill addition of the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, 
Tomahawk, Wis. The girder came in contact with a 44,000 volt 
wire. Two other workmen were burned severely. 

In the second accident, Michael Kalka was killed at the plant of 
the Wisconsin River Paper and Pulp Company, Stevens Point, 
Wis. He was 72 years old and had been employed in the mill for 


35 years. Kalka was pinned to the mill wall by a truck which had 
dumped a load of dirt. His chest was crushed, causing death 
within ten minutes. 

A minor accident occurred at the Marinette and Menominee 
Paper Company, Marinette, Wis. Arthur Bellaire suffered a frac- 
tured jaw when struck by an iron bar. 


G. W. Mead Starts Third Term as Mayor 


George W. Mead, president of the Consolidated Water Power 
and Paper Company, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., has returned to 
his offices after spending three months at Miami Beach, Fla. He 
purchased a large summer estate at the latter city this winter and 
has been enjoying an extended rest. He had the distinction during 
his stay of joining the city’s “hole-in-one” club when he shot to 
the thirteenth hole of his golf course on a perfect 165-yard mashie 
shot. Mr. Mead was installed as Mayor of Wisconsin Rapids im- 
mediately after his return, starting his third term. 


News of the Industry 


Highly successful methods used by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper 
Company, of Nekoosa, Wis., will be used in the planting of 80 
acres of county forest lands in Adams County, Wis. A crew from 
the paper company’s forest nursery is being loaned to the county 
to set out 70,000 Norway pines next month. This will be one of 
the first planting projects among a large number planned for the 
summer in an effort to hasten the security of the paper and lumber 
industry for future raw material supplies. 

With the exception of filling one vacancy, there was no change 
in the officers of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, Wis., 
when the newly elected board of directors met last week to organ- 
ize. F, J. Sensenbrenner again is president. The four vice presi- 
dents are Ernest Mahler, S. F. Shattuck, John S. Sensenbrenner 
and William Bonifas, the latter of Escanaba, Mich. C. A. Sommers 
was elected treasurer to succeed Harry Price, deceased. 

Forty-four employees were released last week by the carton 
division of the Marathon Paper Mills Company, located at 
Menasha, Wis. Twenty-six of these were in the plant, and eigh- 
teen in the Chicago offices. According to a statement of George 
Gaylord, vice president, this is not a curtailment of the regular 
force. Extra help was added several months ago to take care of 
a rush of orders and the force is now being reduced to normal 
size. 


Recent Customs Decisions on Paper 


The United States Customs Court has decided adversely to the 
claims of importers of hard. sized paper for ink writing tablets 
and against the claim of the importers that the paper was standard 
news print duty free. The customs officials held the paper to be 
dutiable. 

Another series of customs cases abandoned by importers of paper 
has been reported by the Import Committee of the American Paper 
Industry. The cases involved four importations of fruit box liner 
paper, held by customs officials at San Francisco to be dutiable 
but claimed by the importer to be duty free; five importations of 
book paper through various ports claimed by importers to be 
standard news print and duty free; thirteen impartations of vari- 
ous fancy and special papers claimed by importers to be dutiable 
at lower rates than as classified by the customs officials; fourteen 
importations of writing paper and envelopes held for duty at rates 
higher than claimed by importers. 
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AN EXTRA 
QUALITY THAT ANYONE CAN SEE 


Maker, jobber, printer, user — everyone 


can see the extra quality that Bird Centri- 
finers give to paper. It's not a quality for 
experts alone; not a quality that appears 
only in the laboratory or on the press. 
It's there for all to see—Centrifined paper 


is really clean. 


Let us show you how Centrifiner -equipped 
mills are winning new customers — pleas- 
» ing old ones—and making new profits by 


i ae passing their stock through Bird Centrifiners. 


ae * You should have the facts. Write today 


ee a 


3 - for the whole story. 


BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 


SOUTH WALPOLE 
MASSACHUSETTS 


*®Manufactured under license from the Centrifugal Engineering & 
Patents Corporation, owners of the Erkensator patents. 


NOW YOU CAN MAKE PAPER THAT IS REALLY CLEAN ... 


USE BIRD CENTRIFINERS 
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Paper Demand Gradually Improving in Chicago 


Easter Season Instrumental In Moving Tissues to Highest Peak of Year—With Advertising 
Lineage Gaining, News Print Paper Is In Slightly Improved Request—Fine Paper 
Market Rather Spotty—Lower Grades of Waste Paper More Active 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


Cuicaco, Ill, April 21, 1930.—The paper business continues to 
make slow but sure progress as the second quarter of the year gets 
under way in earnest. It is doubtful if progress is on as definite 
an upward trend as paper merchants expected it to be but there 
are enough “upward” reports to make for a degree of optimism. 
The opening of the baseball season and the presence of Easter 
Week slackened business somewhat though the same Easter season 
was instrumental in moving some lines, notably tissues, to their 
highest peaks of the year. 

News print is reported to be about the same as last week, the 
market getting slightly stronger each day. Dealers in news print 
report that stocks are low and, with advertising lineage gaining, 
the outlook is not at all unfavorable. Fine papers have not im- 
proved as well as was expected though jobbers and sales repre- 
sentatives here look for an improved second quarter terminating 
in the end of the school year activities. With the book publishers 
unusually busy the book market should be better than it is, ac- 
cording to reports. There is a slightly “spotty” condition that 
prevents the market from being universally in good shape. Though 
prices and the price situation are still unsatisfactory the board 
market representatives are pleased over stimulated demand. In the 
kraft field, some new lows were reported though the sagging mar- 
ket took a slight upward trend in comparison to previous weeks. 
Ground woods are strengthening materially. 
livelier with the lower grades especially active. 


Waste papers are 


Chicago Paper Salesmen Golf Tournament 

The golfing proclivities of the Chicago members of the Sales- 
mens Association of the Paper Industry will be tested to the 
utmost on May 22 when the first of the series of summer golf 
tournaments swing under way. The place chosen for this renewal 
of bitter competition and strife is the Elmgate Country Club, a 
sufficiently sporty layout to try the skill—and souls—of the Chicago 
paper salesmen. Frank Prentiss of Hollingsworth & Whitney, is 
the chairman of the committee, and he promises a summer full of 
fun, frivolity and furor. 


T. O. Umbright Rejoins Fort Dearborn 
An announcement of unusual interest to fine paper buyers in the 
Chicago territory is to the effect that T. O. Umbright, formerly 
vice president and secretary of Tattershall’s, Inc., has resigned and 
is now a sales representative of the Fort Dearborn Paper Com- 
pany. Mr. Umbright was with Fort Dearborn for seven years 
prior to his connection with Tattershall’s and, in renewing his con- 
nection with his old firm, already has a great deal of experience 
and a good clientele to take care of. Mr. Umbright will handle 

the same grades of paper as in his former connection. 


News of the Trade 

Ability to create interesting titles for equally interesting para- 
graph discussion is creating a lot of Chicago reader interest in 
“Rags,” the publication of the Rag Content Paper Manufacturers. 
For instance, the latest issue, Number 20, contains the following 
headings: “Sweeten the ‘Sour Notes’”; “An Unsweetened Letter 
Head”; “Middle of the Road”; and “The Warm Note.” The last 
named gives three interesting and valuable tips to letter head 
users: 1, Lift your stationery out of the 1890's instantly; 2, In 
getting a 1930 letter head, choose your printer, lithographer or 
engraver for his talent, rather than his estimate, and 3, Use only a 
good paper. 


“From Still Life” is the interesting title of Westvaco Inspira- 


tions for Printers, Number 54. “Playing with Shadow,” “How 
Color Can Give Interest,” “These Still Life Illustrations,” “Color, 
A Very Useful Asset,” and “Still Life Treatment” are among the 
titles of various discussions. A useful double spread portrays 
“Interesting Treatment of Advertising Literature” and reproduces 
actual advertisements from the advertising literature of seventeen 
nationally known advertisers. The treatment of color is unusually 
attractive and worth mentioning. 

“Oxford Super for the Seedsman” is the title of Bermingham & 
Prosser’s latest advertising broadside on Oxford Super Calendered 
Book. The copy is headed “Planting the Seed for the Seedsman,” 
illustrated by a well colored outdoor scene and further adorned by 
reproduction, in colors, of a group of five flowers. Timeliness, 
efiectiveness and appeal are registered in this latest advertising 
effort to reach our desk. 

The Reverend George Craig Stewart is chaplain of the national 
organization of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry. 
The following announcement, appearing in April 18 issues of 
Chicago newspapers, is therefore of interest to the Rev. Stewart’s 
many friends: “John C. Stewart, 22 years old, the son of the 
Rev. George Craig Stewart, rector of St. Luke’s Episcopal Church 
of Evanston, has purchased a seat on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 
Traysfer of membership to Mr. Stewart has been formally ap- 
proved by the exchange governors. He is the youngest member of 
the exchange. He began his business career as a telephone boy 
for the brokerage house of Edward J. White & Co. following his 
graduation from Northwestern University last spring. He was 
made a partner of the concern in October.” 


Log Drives To Begin in Adirondacks 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PotspaM, N. Y., April 21, 1930.—Log drives will soon be 
launched in the Adirondacks and the Raquette and St. Regis 
rivers will be the scene of great activity . The drive coming down 
the Raquette will carry about 15,000 cords of pulp wood and around 
a million feet of hemlock for the mills of the Raquette River 
Paper Company and the Sisson-White Company. The latter con- 
cern has established a_mill not far from Sissonville. During the 
past winter the wood was landed at various points and while the 
total hauled was not up to expectations because of unfavorable 
weather conditions the major portion of the winter’s cut is now 
on the river. 

Piled high on the banks of the east branch of the St. Regis 
River and near Meacham Lake and the Everton regions are 63,000 
cords of four-foot pulp wood waiting for one more thaw and 
freshet water. All winter a crew of 900 men distributed in twenty 
camps have toiled to get the logs out for Gould & Johnson, lessees 
of the big tract. Besides the Gould & Johnson drive several 
jobbers still have some logs up the river to be brought down behind 
the main drive. Eight jobbers have succeeded in launching 57,000 
cords for the St. Regis Paper Co. on the Rockefeller tract while 
the Oval Wood Dish Co. has taken 2,000,000 feet of hardwood off 
the McDonald tract. A cut of 3,500,000 feet of pine was made 
around Bay Pond but most of this stuff has already been floated 
down. 

Up around Meacham Lake where the biggest supply store in the 
state is located a drive crew is being picked by Jules De Marsh, 
who will take charge of the job. De Marsh is another veteran 
woodsman who has come down with drives every spring since boy- 
hood. 
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NEW AND REBUILT 


We build High Speed Beaters and stand- 
ard Holland Types and also rebuild stand- 
ard Beaters for high speeds. Our various 
Beaters and Bandless Beater Rolls are de- 
scribed in a new Bulletin 112. Send for it 


today and let us bidon yourrequirements. 


DOWNINGTOWN MFG. CO. 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA., U.S.A. 
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Keen Competition in the Philadelphia Market 


Disturbance Is Especially Marked in the Wrapping Market Where the Kraft Situation Is 
Causing Considerable Concern—Fine Papers Alone Suffer From Competition With Low 
Priced Writings, Bonds and Medium Priced Bonds Specially Affected 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 21, 1930—Much confusion is dominat- 
ing the paper markets here where keenness of competition and hag- 
gling over prices has much to do in swing of orders and the sway- 
ing of paper traffic generally. Both fine paper dealers and wrapping 
paper distributors come under this category of paper trading. Dis- 
turbance of values is keen in the wrapping paper market where the 
kraft situation is the fly in the ointment of safer paper trading and 
profitable business. Dealers are obliged to meet competitive prices 
ot the present day with losses on krafts that were purchased at 
higher quotations in later winter or in the closing month of last 
year. There appears to be a plentiful supply of paper on hand in 
the dealers warehouses as offerings would indicate a plethora of 
stocks. Low priced papers are chiefly subjected to the inroads of 
values. 


Fine Papers Keenly Competitive 

Keenest competition is marked in low priced writing papers, 
bonds and medium priced book papers in the fine paper trading 
where many such stocks appear to have accumulated in the ware- 
houses and now are being offered at values that are below last 
year’s quotations. There has been a firmer position in the an- 
nouncements, the better grades of writing papers and bonds and 
the book grades. Fancy cover papers and their combination in 
book papers and allied printing and advertising supplies have a 
fairer price stuation among the distributors while mill representa- 
tives have a fairer share of orders in view of present conditions. 


Paper Manufacturers On Lowered Schedules 


Lowering of the operating schedule for the manufacturers 
brings the present mill activity on a parity with supply and de- 


mand. While the distributors continue to adjust the business sit- - 


uation to the price levels of the day the local territory manufac- 
turers are likewise confining business to the needs of the markets. 
Most of the mills are on curtailed basis in line with business that 
is now coming to the mills. The manufacturers of better grades 
of writing paper and book papers as well as some of the cover 
papers report a fairly good order list which will enable present 
production schedule to be maintained for several weeks to come. 
Board mills are quieter but building papers are active in a seasonal 
spurt of business. 


Paper Stocks See Saw High and Low 

There has been much see-sawing in the paper stock market 
where demands for the better grades is higher and for the lower, 
commoner, lines at rock bottom and with practically no demands to 
create a semblance of a price that can be quoted as average. 
While the demand for the better grades of paper stocks has im- 
proved the prices hold to the lower levels of the past few 
months. Common or mixed papers are hardly wanted at any 
price and the dealers are refusing to buy further until present 
accumulations are moved—a position that is likely to be held for 
several weeks unless a demand springs up in the form of free mill 
buying. This situation is due to the board manufacturing condi- 
tions now much disturbed. 


Paper Bags Under Pressure 


Paper bags generally are under pressure due to the prices of 
kraft and the reflection of the lower values in the competition of 
present day production with that of a few months back. Prices 
have sagged from 10 to 15 per cent in recent days and bidding 


for orders makes the situation keenly disturbed so that execu- 
tives and officials of the larger bag concerns are kept occupied in 
study of the markets before they can quote prices to meet the 
needs of the day. 


Kieckhefer Container Co. Starts New Drives 


The new drives that have been erected at the wet end of the 
paper machines in the plant of the Kieckhefer Container Com- 
pany at Delair, N. J., just across the Delaware River, now are 
placed in operation. There operation was supervised by Frank 
Winslow of the General Electric Company, paper mills equipment 
manager of the Philadelphia branch, under whose supervision 
the installation was made. The new sectional drives operate the 
seven general electrical motors and generator in the plant. By 
attaching these sectional cylinder mould drives at the wet end 
the life of the felts is prolonged. This improvement will enable 
the container board manufacturers to speed up production and 
provides for economy in power through electrification by individ- 
ual motors. 


Scott Paper Co. Has New Moore and White Machine 


The new Moore & White machine which has been under erec- 
tion in the plant of the Scott Paper Company, plant, Chester, Pa., 
is now being made ready for operation. The new tissue manu- 
facturing machine has been built by the Moore & White Company 
of Philadelphia and is a high speed machine which will be op- 
erated by the General Electric Company sectional drives. It will 
be devoted to the manufacture of sanitary tissues used by the 
Scott Paper Company in the production of Scott tissues, in con- 
verted products. The new machine is the second unit to be made 
by the Moore & White Company which last year erected a high 
speed tissue manufacture of record production last year in the 
Scott plant. 


Concentrate On Strathmore Announcements 


Following the issuance of a specially designed sample book con- 
taining all the social announcements such as weddings and social 
calling cards and like grades used by social stationers, printers 
and engravers, made by the Strathmore Paper Company, the fine 
papers and manufacturing social stationers supply house of Ray- 
mond and McNutt, with headquarters in the Sheridan Building, 
announces that the firm will in the future concentrate upon these 
social fine paper supplies exclusively as distributors for the Phila- 
delphia territory. There shortly will be ready a sampler con- 
taining all the latest wedding stocks and social stocks in calling 
cards all in the Strathmore quality. These now will be stocked 
exclusively as the only lines to be carried. Heretofore the Ray- 
mond & McNutt company also carried the Linweave line which 
now is discontinued, as the firm becomes sole agents for the social 
announcements and calling cards of Strathmore in the Philadel- 
phia trade. 


Frank G. Bolte Jr. Represents Sylvania 


Frank G. Bolte, Jr. as representative of the Sylvania Industrial 
Products Company, of New York and Fredericksburg, Va., was 
a caller in the Philadelphia trade last week introducing the new- 
est line of products to be added to the transparent wrapping 
stocks now popular for many purposes. The Fenestra products 
which the Sylvania Industrial Products is to feature are similar 
to cellophane and are adapted for similar purposes. It resembles 
cellophane and is now being introduced preparatory to a sales 
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BIRD MACHINE COMPANY 
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campaign on the newest product which will be manufactured in 
the Fredericksburg, Va. plant recently constructed for that pur- 
pose. The sales headquarters of the Sylvania Industrial Products 
is located at 121 W. 17th street, New York. 


Simon Weil Passes Tragically 

The trade was informed during the week of the tragic death 
of Simon Weil for many years engaged in the wholesale cotton 
rag business as head of the firm of Morris Weil and Son, 837 N. 
3rd Street, who was killed in a fall down an elevator shaft while 
inspecting a warehouse which he owned. Mr. Weil was 67 years 
of age. He had retired from the trade after a long association 
with the rag stock business to devote his time to the real estate 
trade. While inspecting his large warehouse at 927 N. Front 
street he fell in the open elevator staff. When he did not return 
to his home at 240 W. Hansberry street, his son Lewis P. Weil 
began a search for him and found him dead at the bottom of the 
shaft. 


National Gypsum Co. To Distribute Maftex 


Under plans announced jointly by the officials of the MacAn- 


drews & Forbes Company, of Camden, N. J. and the National 
Gypsum Company of Buffalo, N. Y. the entire sales and distribu- 
tion of Maftex insulation board has been taken over by the Buf- 
falo concern and its organization. This arrangement will result 
in Maftex being added to the Gold Bond Line of Gypsum and 
lime products, Gold Bond Maftex becoming available to Gold 
Bond dealers. The National Gypsum Company will institute ag- 
gressive sales and advertising campaigns to make Maftex well 
known as a Gold Bond product. The MacAndrews & Forbes 
Company will continue to distribute its other lines of box makers 
boards which are distributed in the Philadelphia territory by Col. 
Charles Carter with headquarters in the offices of John Simmons 
Sons, Ludlow and Marshall streets. Maftex is a thick building 
board designed to substitute for laths and plaster. It is produced 
from the by-product of licorice root fibers. The MacAndrews & 
Forbes Company is one of the largest producers of licorice in the 
ccuntry and for years has been producing paper boards made 
from the fibers remaining after extraction of the licorice from the 
root. Until about four years ago it produced only the paper box 
makers boards. At considerable expense the company erected a 
special machine which moves very slowly on account of the thick- 
ness of the board and has been making this patented licorice root 
fiber builders board that is especially sound proof and heat re- 
sisting and admirably adapted for insulation purposes. 


Beck Co. to Distribute Toreador Covers 

The Toreador Cover papers made by the Linton Brothers of 
Fitchburg, Mass. have been added to the lines stocked by the 
Charles Beck Paper Company, 609 Chestnut street. The line com- 
prises 11 brilliant colors in the covers with two sizes and one 
thickness. The complete assortment will be stocked. Leon Beck, 
head of the Charles Beck Paper Company, who has been confined 
to his home for more than a month following a severe attack of 
grippe is back at his desk. 


Larger Quarters For Fairmount Box Co. 

Local headquarters of the Fairmount Box Company, of Fair- 
mount, Va., now are removed to 14 N. Front street from the old 
quarters at 33 S. Front street where also are the Philadelphia sales 
offices under Manager Harry Rader. The Philadelphia headquar- 
ters distribute the fiber and shipping containers and packing 
boxes made by the Fairmount Box Company, with main plant in 


the Virginia trade. The firm also produces corrugated papers and 
boxes. 


Atlas Paper Co. Adds New Specialties 


New lines of specialties in sanitary products have been added to 
the Atlas Paper Company’s supplies, and these now are being 
stocked at headquarters 2nd and Vine streets where larger quar- 
ters were acquired a short time ago to provide for extension of 
business. The new lines include napkins, doilies and like sanitary 


YEAR 


products which have been featured by the proprietors, J. Zacher 
and his brother and business associate, S. Zacher. 


New Superintendent for Reading Paper Mills 
William Gaul who formerly was associated with the local fine 
paper manufacturers, William C. Hamilton & Sons of Miquon has 
joined the Reading Paper Mills of Reading, Pa., as superintend- 
ent of the mills. He was for the past five years with the local 
concern, in a supervising capacity but had been previously with 
the Hamilton mills in other occupations, at various times. 


P. H. Glatfelter Co. Extends Plant 


Under plans for the extension of production the P. H. Glat- 
felter Company of Spring Grove, Pa., is now arranging for the 
installation of a new paper making machine to be built by the 
Pusey & Jones Company, of Wilmington, Del., which will be elec- 
trically driven by General Electric Motors. This new equipment 
with other units will be installed in the recently built addition to 
the mills. The Pusey & Jones Machine will provide for 190 inch 
paper production while the entire units will be controlled by the 
newest types of General Electric drives. There also will be in- 
stalled E. D. Jones & Sons beaters and the Jones Jordans with 
Bird Screen apparatus and other accessories necessary for the op- 
eration of the new machine. The new units are expected to be 
ready for operation this fall. 


General Electric Equips Standard Plant 

The Philadelphia offices of the General Electric Company, has 
supplied the new motors and drives that now are being operated 
by the Standard Paper Manufacturing Company of Richmond, Va., 
in the newest additions to the mills which a short time ago were 
placed in operation. The new machine for paper making is of the 
Rice, Barton & Fales type and has been equipped with General 
Electric sectional drives. The new units have been undergoing 
construction for the past few months and were placed in operation 
in late March. 


Boston Paper Market Fairly Active 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 21, 1930.—The average condition of the 
Boston paper market is estimated as fair, according to statements 
of wholesale dealers. There is apparently an abundance of opti- 
mism. Some of the houses have taken on new lines, are starting 
campaigns or continuing enthusiastically in campaigns already 
begun. One house had the best March in years. While in a few 
cases poor business is reported, possibly for only short duration, 
in others the status is given as “good,” “pretty fair” and “a little 
quiet.” The kraft situation seems to be somewhat improved, with 
business fairly good, as a whole. It is felt, at least by some, that 
kraft prices have reached the bottom. 

The box board situation is better in some respects with orders 
coming more easily and others in the offing. There is a greater 
demand for patent coated and special grades of board, lines in 
which prices are more stable. In filled news board and chip board 
price conditions are not so satisfactory as in the higher grades, 
although quotations are no lower, remaining at $37.50 to $40 for 
filled news and $35 to $37.50 for chip, both f.o.b. mill. 

Paper stock is still quiet generally, although a few grades are 
looking up a bit. A dealer says he has not seen such poor condi- 
tions for years, but adds that consumers are getting in a better 
attitude in regard to buying. During the week under review there 
have been few price changes. In old papers, No. 1 books heavy 
have moved at around 1.45 and are holding at that figure. 

Burlap and gunny are firmer with a larger volume of demand 
and their prices show an upward trend. Foreign manila rope 
holds at 4.00, but is not in much demand. Fiber rags for manu- 
facture of hard fiber paper are weak, but sizing for fine writing 
mills is very firm. The market on dark cottons is said to be 
“shot to pieces,” with no buyers and prices weak. The appraised 
market value of dark cottons is 1.35, but it is felt that quotations 
on this grade will not go lower. 
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512 b.h.p. Edge Moor 
Cross Drum Boiler, 
with Foster super- 
heater and waterwalls, 
during erection in the 
Milford mill ofthe 
Warren Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


org 


Warren Manufacturing Company’s 


eighth installation of EDGE Moor BOILERS 


In 1927, the Warren Manufacturing Company in- 
stalled a 512 b.h.p. Edge Moor Cross Drum Boiler, 
built for 385 lbs. working pressure, equipped with 
Foster superheater and Foster water walls, in its 
plant at Milford, N. J. An Aero pulverizer was in- 
stalled under separate contract. A view of the 
unit, taken during erection, is shown above. 


The performance of this boiler was so satis- 
factory that the company ordered another 
of the same type and size, with the same 
auxiliary equipment, which was installed 
in 1928. 


The Warren Manufacturing Company purchased 

its first Edge Moor Boiler in 1911. Seven times 

since then, they have re-ordered. In their plants at 

Milford, Hughesville and Warren Mills, N.J., 

are eleven Edge Moor Boilers totalling more than 
3,250 b.h.p. 


“Repeat orders” present the strongest evi- 
dence of satisfactory service. 


EDGE MOOR IRON COMPANY 
Established 1868 
EDGE MOOR, DELAWARE 
New York Chicago Los Angeles St. Paul Charlotte 


EDGE MQoR_ 


WalerTube 


OILERS 


STRAIGHT AND BENT TUBE TYPES—-WATER WALLS~—AIR PREHEATERS 
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Paper Demand in Toronto Is Reported Spotty 


Outlook for Better Business, However, Is Brighter Than It Has Been In Some Time and a 
Considerable Betterment Is Expected in a Few Weeks—Contract for the Erection of 
Vancouvers First Paper Mill Is Let—Abitibi Subsidiary Gets Contract 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Toronto, Ont., April 21, 1930.—Business in wholesale paper 
circles in Ontario continues spotty although the outlook for better 
business is brighter than it has been for some time and it would 
seem to be only a matter of a few weeks now when more liberal 
buying should be in force. Business conditions generally through- 
out the province are improving and a loosening up in the paper 
trade should follow almost immediately. Wholesalers report that 
while there are a lot of small orders being booked sales of any 
dimension individually are scarce. This applies to both fine and 
coarse papers. The larger printing and lithographing plants are 
fairly busy and are making fair requisitions for paper, but the 
small shops—and there are a lot of them—are buying very little 
paper. In the paper manufacturing arena some branches are a 
good deal quieter than they were at this time last year. The 
paper board section, for instance, is operating slightly, one big 
plant operating only four days a week. The Toronto plant of the 
Canadian Paperboard Company, which is in liquidation, is running 
but both the Campbellford and Frankford plants are down, opera- 
tions at the Frankford factory having ceased a few days ago. 

Overproduction in Box Boards 
There appears to have been rather a serious over-production in 
board manufacturing circles and it will take some time for the 
trade to adjust itself. In the meantime the paper box trade, 
under a somewhat protracted spell of depression, are not buying 
board to any great extent. The paper box trade has been quiet 
all spring and although the larger firms are weathering the gale 
nicely a few of the smaller producers have dropped out of the 
running. Both in the folding and set-up box departments trade 
is extremely quiet and the corrugating plants are about in the 
same position. The book paper mills are about the busiest but 
their machines are pretty well caught up with orders and there are 
only moderate bookings ahead. On the whole the fine paper 
market is strong and a fair amount of book, bond, ledger and 
writings is being sold. Manufacturing stationers report current 
trade as being very quict although they are booking some nice 
business in the way of papeteries and novelty lines for next 
Christmas. Generally speaking the paper converting trade is quiet, 
although envelope factories report quite a fair demand for their 
product. 
Contract Let for B. C. Paper Mill 

Word received in Toronto indicates that the general contract 
ior the erection of what will be Vancouver's first paper mill has 
been awarded to E. H. Scockley. Announcement to this effect 
was made by Major W. G. Swan, consulting engineer, who pre- 
pared the plans for this latest of the city’s industries and received 
tenders on behalf of the Pacific Mills, Ltd., of Vancouver and 
Ocean Falls, B. C. Confirmation of the award, with the added 
announcement that the main mill must be completed by June 1 
was given by F. N. Youngman, vice president and general man- 
ager of Pacific Mills, Ltd. The new plant will use as its raw 
material the pulp from the company’s big plant as Ocean Falls. 
The equipment will be the very latest for the conversion of sani- 
tary towels, serviettes and similar paper goods for which there is 
said to be a growing market. As soon as the building is com- 
pleted the Pacific Mills will move its head offices to the new 
plant. 

Ontario Buys Power From Abitibi 

Announcement has been made by Premier Ferguson of the pur- 
chase by the Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario from 


the Hudson’s Bay Power Company, a subsidiary of the Abitibi 
Power and Paper Company, of 10,000 horse-power. The new 
power will be extensively used to develop the great lignite coal 
fields known to exist in the Blacksmith Rapids district and new 
industries are expected to locate in the north when power in 
ample quantities becomes available. In an official statement to 
the press Premier Ferguson stated that the contract with the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company was for a period of 40 years. 
The Premier termed the purchase “one of the most important ad- 
vances in Hydro power development that has taken place in many 
years.” Months of negotiations were brought to a close when 
the contract for the purchase was completed last week. The 
Premier intimated that one of the direct results of the purchase 
will be the construction by the Abitibi company of a $23,000,000 
development project on the Abitibi River, 65 miles north of 
Cochrane. The Hydro will build a transmission line costing ap- 
proximately $3,500,000 to Sudbury where the new power will be 
made available to take care of the rapid mining developments. 
Premier Ferguson stressed the importance of the purchase in its 
relation to the development of the resources of Northern On- 
tario. It is expected that the fall of 1931 will see the completion 
of the development and delivery of power. Up to the present the 
Abitibi company has been mainly, though not altogether, a news 
print producer, although from its inception the idea of develop- 
ing power was always kept in mind, hence the name of the com- 
pany and this contract with the Government, together with power 
they are already supplying to municipalities in the North country, 
puts it definitely in the power business. This new horse-power 
added to what the Abitibi company has already developed makes 
the company one of the largest’*power producers in Canada. 


Dominion Paper Box Co. Expanding 

The sales book division of the F. N. Burt Company, which the 
Moore Corporation took over at the beginning of the present 
ycar, is putting up a new plant at Mount Dennis, adjoining To- 
ronto, and the Dominion Paper Box Company, the Canadian paper 
box division of the F. N. Burt Company, is taking over the old 
Wellington street factory of the sales book division in Toronto. 
The Dominion Paper Box Company, has been making rapid prog- 
ress in the industry and for some time the need of more space 
for manufacturing operations has been felt. The taking over of 
the old sales book plant will give Dominion from 30,000 to 40,000 
square feet of additional space and will permit of the necessary 
expansion and extension of manufacturing operations. The two 
plants adjoin each other, one facing on Wellington Street and 
the other on King Street West. The paper box division will take 
over the premises on the completion of the Mount Dennis fac- 
tory to which the sales book division will move this summer. 


Ontario Paper Co.’s New Boat 

The Ontario Paper Company, whose mill is at Thorold, Ont., 
will receive shortly from Fowey, England, the new motor ship 
Thorold. The ship is strictly a new departure, having been built 
especially for the carriage of paper rolls, her capacity being 4,400 
rolls of news print each trip, or similar to the new Markland, op- 
erated by the Mersey Paper Company. She also has the added 
advantage of being able to be transformed immediately to the 
grain or pulpwood service. Named from the well-known Ontario 
tewn, the Thorold will be the first vessel of its type using Diesel 
engines. She is equipped with the latest type of mechanical re- 
frigeration and was built in Earle’s Shipbuilding yards at Hull. 
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Improvement in the general trend of It is wise to anticipate business 
business is the signal for Superin- activity by repairing old equipment 
tendents and Productiori Managers and putting in new where neces- 
to overhaul their Cutting Equip- sary. Is your business on the up- 
ment, bringing it up-to-date. swing yet? 


The Latest No 20 Multiplex 


Capacity 5 Tons per Hour... Main Bearings S.K.F. Roller Type... 
Direct Connection to Motor Through Shearing Flexible Coupling... 
Improved Overhead Swung Feed . . . All Small Bearings Bronze-Graphite 
Bushed ... And Alemite Fitted ... Very Economical of Power... 
Easy of Adjustment ... Built for hard, continuous Service........ 


Pulp Shredders 

Disc Choppers 

Little “Giant”? Paper Shredders 
Roll Bars 

Bed Plates 


RAG CUTTER KNIVES 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 
RIEGELSVILLE, N. J., U. S. A. 


Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd. R. J. Marx 
Brantford, Ont., Canada 133 Finsbury Pavement, 
Canadian Representative London, E. C. 2 


Sole Agents for Europe 
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Built to British Corporation class. She will meet the require- 
ments of the board of trade and Canadian Steamship inspection. 


Irish Vegetable Parchment Market 


A demand exists in the Irish Free State for vegetable parch- 
ment paper as a result of government regulations regarding the 
use of this product in the packing. John H. English, Canadian 
Trade Commissioner in Dublin, writes that the export butter 
trade of the Irish Free State is one of prime importance, and as 
all butter for export must be packed in vegetable parchment paper, 
it is obvious that there is a fair demand and probably an in- 
creasing one, for this type of paper. 

At the present time supplies from Continental countries, chiefly 
Germany and Belgium, and to a lesser extent from Sweden, 
Holland, France, Norway and Finland. While it is not possible 
to give accurate import figures owing to the fact that the official 
trade returns class together as one item both vegetable parch- 
ment and greaseproof paper, it is estimated unofficially that im- 
ports exceed 500,000 pounds per annum. 

For lining bulk packages the vegetable parchment must weigh 
not less than 25 pounds per ream of 480 sheets, measuring 30 
by 20 inches each, while for wrapping rolls, bricks and prints, 
the vegetable parchment paper must weigh not less than 18 pounds 
per ream of 480 sheets of the same measurements. 

The prices quoted currently for vegetable parchment paper 
of the above specifications range from £46 to £48 per ton of 
2,240 pounds c.i.f. Dublin. The usual sizes imported are 20 by 
30 inches double crown, of a substance of 18 pounds per ream 
of 480 sheets. Weights of 20, 22 and heavier are sometimes re- 
quired, but are not as common. It is understood that orders are 
usually placed during October and November for the spring 
trade. 


Notes and Jottings of the Trade 
A. P. Costigane, secretary-engineer of the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Safety Association, Toronto, spent a few days 
last week inspecting the mills of the Ontario Paper Company, In- 
terlake Tissue Mills and the Lincoln mills in the Niagara Penin- 
sula. 


The Lincoln Pulpwood Company, which has been operating at 
Moose River for the past three season is not cutting any pulp- 
wood this year. It has on hand about 20,000 cords to be shipped to 
Bangor, Maine. The first cargo will go forward within three 
weeks and shipments will continue throughout the summer. 
When cutting was in full swing the company engaged between 
three and four hundred men. This will mean that no pulpwood 
will be shipped out of Moose River this year. 


William C. Ellis, superintendent of the Continental Paper Prod- 
ucts, Ltd., Ottawa, died recently at his home in that city. He 
was born in Canton, Maine, 54 years ago and left there when 
thirteen years of age and went to Ottawa. For more than 30 
years he had been connected with the Continental Paper Products 
Co. Interment of the remains was in Canton. 

Recent advices from Kaministiquia, Ont., say that over 6,000 
cords of pulpwood have already been delivered on the bank of 
the Kaministiquia River and the shores of Little Dog Lake. 
Settlers contracted with a purchasing company to deliver the 
wood in a boom at Kaministiafuia at $8 per cord. It is estimated 
that about 65,000 cords of pulpwood will be driven down the 
various rivers and streams this spring in the area above the Ka- 
kabeka Falls. 

L. E. Fleck, director and manager of the coated paper opera- 
tions of Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd., headquarters Toronto, has 
been appointed assistant managing director of the company. Mr. 
Fleck was instrumental in forming the Georgetown Coated Paper 
Mills, Ltd., in 1911, which concern he managed until its amalga- 
mation with Alliance Paper Mills. He was born in Wabash, Ind., 
and for some years was president of the Georgetown Chamber 
of Commerce and chairman of the board of Education. He was 


also warden of Halton County and still takes an active interest in 
municipal and public affairs generally in Georgetown. 

The many friends in the paper industry of Harry C. Woods, 
general manager of Warwick Bros. & Rutter, manufacturing 
stationers and paper box manufacturers, Toronto, will be pleased 
to learn that he is progressing favorably toward recovery in hos- 
pital, following a serious illness of some weeks duration. 

The staff of the Toronto office of the Howard Smith Paper 
Mills, Ltd., gathered at the Royal York Hotel a few nights ago 
to do honor to one of their fellow members, Alex Smith, who left 
later for Montreal where he was married to Miss Peggy Le- 
Mesurier a popular young lady of that city. During the evening 
Mr. Smith, who is a nephew of the president of the company, was 
presented with a beautiful silver tray with the names of the 
donors engraved upon it. Following the presentation a stag din- 
rer was staged in one of the rooms when many well wishes were 
showered on the prospective groom. Mr. and Mrs. Smith will 
take up their residence on Avenue Road, Toronto. 

R. B. Hall, sales manager of the Canada Paper Company, 
Montreal, was a business visitor in Toronto a few days ago. 

K. Crabtree, manager of the Crabtree division of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., Montreal, was a caller at the Toronto 
office of the company last week. 

According to word from Port Arthur, Ont., Mayor Gibbon was 
in receipt, a few days ago, of a telegram from Hon. William Fin- 
layson, Toronto, assuring him that by the end of the present 
month both paper machines at the Thunder Bay plant of the 
Abitibi Power and Paper Company would be running full time. 
One news print machine has already started operations and a gang 
of men have been taken on overhauling machinery and equipment. 

There has been considerable difficulty among the Toronto paper 
box trade in regard to boxes or cartons made for confectioners 
not subject to sales tax and the following ruling has been sent 
out by Secretary Hodder of the Canadian Paper Box Manufac- 
turer’s Association: “It is not considered that the word ‘Cake’ 
is sufficient to be imprinted on the boxes in order to allow the ex- 
emption from sales tax. The cartons should be imprinted ‘home 
made cakes and pies’ or ‘for pastry, pies, and cakes only’ or 
similar wording, in order that they will clearly designate their use 
as coverings for tax exempt goods only.” 

The directors of the Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion of Canada have ruled that all platen cutters and creasers 
used in the paper box industry must be equipped with the Storey- 
Gold or such other device as may be acceptable to the board. If 
the device is not installed after the request is made by the in- 
spector, the Workmen’s Compensation Board have the power—and 
will in all likelihood exercise it—of levying a special assessment 
against any company failing to comply with the request, and fur- 
thermore, in the event of an accident happening which would 
have been prevented had a satisfactory device been installed, the 
board will in all probability assess the entire cost of the accident 
against the company. 

A contract has been awarded in Vancouver, B. C. for the con- 
struction of a six story reinforced concrete warehouse which, 
when completed, will be used by the Columbia Paper Company, 
Ltd., for storage of heavy paper stock. The building is 75 x 120 
feet and will have a floor space of approximately 60,000 square 
feet. An adjoining property of 25 feet frontage is being levelled 
for a parking space and will eventually be used as a site for an 
addition to the warehouse. 

George C. Winlow, sales manager and assistant managing di- 
rector of Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd., head office Toronto, returned 
a few days ago from a trip through the Canadian West as far 
as Moose Jaw. During the trip Mr. Winlow had his first flying 
experience, having flown from Regina to Winnipeg in company 
with G. A. Stovell, of the Stovell Company, Winnipeg. The 
Toronto paper man reports an optimistic spirit throughout the 
West although business there is still somewhat draggy. 

Merle Davis, of the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa., 
was a business visitor in Toronto last week. 
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WOOD'S IDEAL CHIP BREAKER & RYTHER HIGH SPEED SCREEN 


are a pair of aces and are positive assurance of the perfect 
separation of chips, thoroughly classified and absolutely free 
from slivers, knots and dirt. 

The Chip Breaker as shown above is a separate unit installed 
under the hood and can be belt driven or direct connected 
to motor. This combination merits your attention. 


Send for Bulletins No. 528 and No. 126. 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, LIMITED 
10 PHILLIPS SQUARE, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
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Paper Board Industries Association Meets 


Meetings of the Paper Board Industries Association were held 
at the Commodore Hotel, New York, March 25, 26 and 27. 
Meetings of the Standing and Executive Committees were held 
on March 25; the Paper Board Group met on the 26th; the 
Container Group Meeting, and the General Meeting of the 
association, including the Trade Practice Division, attended by 
manufacturers of Paper Board, Containers and Folding boxes, 
were held on the 27th. Sessions were well attended. 


Paperboard Group 


Members of the Paper Board Group met Wednesday, March 
26, Vice-President Henry D. Schmidt presiding. Vice-President 
Schmidt submitted a comprehensive report, in which he referred 
to general business conditions, employment; the tariff as it affects 
the paper board manufacturer; activity of paper board mills, 
etc. He also referred to profits, or lack of profits, as shown 
by paper board manufacturers last year; the real problem of 
the industry, etc. Vice-President Schmidt reported in detail as 
to the status of pending tariff legislation and iis effect upon the 
paper board industry. The subject of waste paper was reported 
upon and discussed in considerable detail. 


Container Inspection Service 


The foregoing subject was reported upon in detail by General 
Manager Browder, who submitted a detailed summary showing 
the results of the container inspection service during January 
and February, 1930, in comparison with the results obtaining 
since the service was inaugurated. 

Members were again impressed with the necessity for mainte- 
nance of quality of product, particularly with respect to container 
boards, which are required to meet certain specified standards 
in the matter of bursting strength, caliper and waterproofing. 


Standardization of Micrometers 


A progress report was submitted at the meeting. This subject 
has already been carefully investigated by the Bureau of Standards 
and extracts from the Government report thereon are being 
furnished to the membership. 


Appointment of Membership Committee 


Vice-President Schmidt announced the appointment of the 
following as the personnel of the Paper Board Group Member- 
ship Committee; namely :-— 

Chairman J. P. Brunt, Container Corporation of America, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. L. Barchard, Hummel & Downing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Sidney Frohman, The Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Company, Sandusky, Ohio; Geo. W. Gair, Robert Gair Company, 
New York, N. Y.; David F. Lawless, Lawless Bros. Paper Mills, 
E. Rochester, N. Y.; R. B. McEwan, Jr., R. B. McEwan & Son, 
Whippany, N. J.; R. J. Milling, Mobile Paper Mills, Mobile, 
Ala.; P. P. Nelson, Halltown Paper Board Company, Halltown, 
W. Va.; R. O. Schermack, North Star Strawboard Mills, Quincy, 
Ill., and Ray Wantz, Rockford Fibre Container Company, Rock- 
ford, IIl. 


Statistical-Accounting Committee’s Report 


Col. C. W. Gaylord, chairman of the above committee, reported 
upon the plan to be followed by the committee to the end that 
the statistics may be more representative and contain mre 
valuable data concerning operations in the paper board industry. 

Grafton Whiting, Statistician-Accountant, covered the follow- 
ing items in detail; namely:—1l. Census of Paper Board Industry; 
2. Financial Questionnaire (Operations in 1929), and 3. Paper 
Board Group Charts and Summaries. 

A luncheon was served to members of the Group at noon 
Wednesday, March 26. 


The Container Group Meeting was held Thursday morning, 
March 27, J. H. Macleod, Group Vice-President presiding. Sales 
Promotion Representative Luhrs reported in detail regarding 
the work carried on during the past sixty days in extending 
the use of corrugated and solid fiber boxes. Research work 
is being carried on to develop the proper containers for use 
in these new fields and extensive trial shipments, storage tests, 
ete, are being made to develop the facts as to the types of 
boxes adapted for the handling of the particular article. 


General Manager’s Report 


General Manager Browder submitted a comprchensive report 
of subjects of interest to the Container Group. Among the 
items reported upon in detail were the following: 


1. Traffic and Classification Subjects considered at January 
1930 Hearings of the Consolidated Classification Committee. 

2. Canned Goods Box Specifications: (Action taken by the 
National Canners Association in re-affirming their recommenda- 
tion that canners use boxes testing 220 Ibs. and 250 Ibs. respec- 
tively). 


Standardization Committee’s Report 


R. H. Dollison, a member of the Standardization Committee, 
submitted the report of that committee, as follows: 

Standardization of Micrometers: The committee reviewed a re- 
port on this subject, which is being investigated at the request 
of the Paper Board Group. Investigation develops that the 
United States Bureau of Standards has already made a thorough 
investigation, full report of which is contained in Bureau of 
Standards Pamphlet No. 226 (December 29, 1922). 

Supplementary to the recommendation contained in _ this 
pamphlet, the Director of the Bureau of Standards makes the 
suggestion that due to the fact that paper board is more sensitive 
to pressure than is paper, it may be desirable to specify a larger 
contact or a lighter contact pressure. 

The committee directed that a report containing excerpts from 
Pamphlet No. 226, also containing the recommendations of the 
Paper Testing Committee of the Technical Association of the 
Paper Industry, be mailed to each member, and this will be done. 


Consolidated Classification Committee 


Docket No. 41, Consolidated Classification Committee; sub- 
jects to be considered at April 1930 hearings: The committee 
reviewed in detail subjects of interest to the container industry 
and users of corrugated and solid fiber shipping containers, as 
outlined in the general manager’s letter of March 17, addressed 
to members of the Container Group. Suggestions for changes 
in some of the proposals were considered. 

The general manager will attend these hearings with a view 
to securing approval of changes which are considered proper 
and which are in the interest of members and their customers. 
Some of these proposed changes, if duly approved, will materially 
increase the use of corrugated and solid fiber shipping containers. 


Statistical Committee’s Report 


H. D. Cornwall, a member of the above committee, reported 
upon the plan to be followed by the committee to the end that 
the statistics may be more representative and contain more valu- 
abe data concerning operations in the container industry. Effort 
will be made to issue the statistical summaries in such form that 
members may readily compare their individual operations with 
those of the industry in general. 


Grafton Whiting, statistician-accountant, covered the following 
items in detail; namely:—l. Census of the Container Industry; 
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or the largest 


NEWS 
machine 


or the Lorgest 


KRAFT 
machine 


The huge 304’ Backus-Brooks machine in 
the mill of The Great Lakes Paper Co., Ltd., 
at Fort William, Ontario, is considered the 
largest newsprint machine in the world. Ross 


Sy ecnens, including the Briner Economizer, Reputed to be the largest kraft machine in 


are playing an important part in efficiently 
maintaining operation and production from 
this leviathan of paper machines. 


the world is the 238" Pusey & Jones ma- 
chine in the West Point, Virginia mill of 
Albemarle-Chesapeake Corporation. Ross 


Systems were installed, including machine 
hood, high pressure air ventilation on ma- 
chine, roof ventilation for machine room, 
beater and finishing room heating. Ross 
apparatus is used to dry even the bottom 
canvas on this king of kraft machines. 


Not only the largest machines, but the most economical machines as 
well, are equipped with Ross Systems—designed to meet every possi- 
ble requirement in paper mill heating, ventilation and drying. 


J. O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


208 W. Washington Street Main Office—122 E. 42nd Street 519 American Bank Bldg. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PORTLAND, ORE. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, LIMITED 


NEW BIRKS BLDG., MONTREAL 
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2. Consolidations of Companies in 1928 and 1929; 3. Cost & 
Accounting Service Rendered to Members; 4. Statistics on 
General Business Conditions, and 5. Container Group Charts and 
Summaries. 


Remarks of Vice-President Macleod 


Just prior to adjournment, Vice-President Macleod made an 
inspiring talk in which he stressed the desirability and necessity 
for wholehearted and unselfish cooperation on the part of each 
and every member of the Group. 

He reported that he is endeavoring to have a representative 
of the railroads, a man having intimate knowledge regarding 
fiber boxes as well as all other kinds of containers, address the 
May, 1930, meeting, which will be held in Chicago. 


General Meeting of Association 


The General Meeting was held Thursday afternoon, March 
27, with President Hugh Strange presiding. President Strange 
submitted the report of the executive committee covering recom- 
mendations and action taken by the committee at a meeting 
held in New York, March 25, 1930. 

Among the subjects reported upon were the following: 
1. Finances, including Treasurer's Report and Budget Compar- 
ison; 2. Companies recommended for Election to Membership, 
and 3. Arrangements for Summer meeting, July 22, 23, and 24, 
1930. 


Six Companies Elected to Membership 


The following six companies were unanimously elected to 
membership: Bogota Paper and Board Company, Bogota, N. J., 
Paper Board and Container Groups; Crescent Box Corporation, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Container and Folding Box Groups; Fairfield 
Paper Company, The, Baltimore, Ohio, Paper Board and Con- 
tainer Groups; National Folding Box Company, New Haven, 
Conn., Paper Board and Folding Box Groups; St. Louis Basket 
and Box Company, St. Louis, Mo., Container Group, and Shelton 
Manufacturing Corporation, Long Island City, N. Y., Container 
Group. 

The above brings the membership total to 153, which is the 
largest membership, both from the standpoint of tonnage as 
well as numbers, ever enrolled in an association of the industry. 
When it is taken into consideration that the number of companies 
enrolled has been reduced because of consolidations though this 
has not affected the tonnage of enrolled companies—it will be 
readily seen that steady progress is being made in building up a 
membership representative of the Paper Board, Container and 
Folding Box Industries. 

The membership voted to hold the July 1930 meetings in New 
York City. 


President Strange’s Report 


President Strange submitted a most constructive report in 
which he reviewed the situation that has existed in the industry. 
Particular emphasis was laid upon conditions in the liner board 
market and in the waste paper market. His presentation met 
with a hearty response and it was well received. 

Sidney Frohman, chairman, board of directors, Trade Practice 
Division, presided during the consideration of the trade practice 
subjects. 

I. W. McLean, administrator, submitted a report covering his 
activities during the past sixty days, a copy of which report was 
attached to the minutes of the meeting. 


Remarks of Counsel Gilbert H. Montague 


Following his introduction by Chairman Frohman, Gilbert H. 
Montague, counsel, addressed the meeting. Mr. Montague re- 
viewed and analyzed a number of inquiries filed with the Trade 
Practice Administration, wherein it was requested that investiga- 
tions be made to ascertain whether or not certain Trade Practice 
Rules had been observed in the instances referred to. 

He further emphasized the fact that the rules approved for 


YEAR 


the industry by the Federal Trade Commission placed a certain 
responsibility upon the industry and he spoke forcibly upon the 
absolute necessity for exercising the utmost care to see that every 
phase of the trade practice activity is handled in such a manner 
that the industry and its customers may have the assurance that 
nothing is being done which in any way conflicts with existing 
statutes. 

Following his remarks, a general discussion ensued and Mr. 
Montague answered a number of questions which were pro- 
pounded by the membership. 

The next meetings of the association will be held at the Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, May 20, 21 and 22, 1930. 


New Paper Warehouse for Utica 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Utica, N. Y., April 21, 193l.—Announcement of plans to estab- 
lish a wondheuse here have just been made by the newly formed 
Walrath-Dorn Paper Company, which is incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $50,000 to deal in high grade papers, paper goods and cord- 
age. The decision of the firm to locate here was brought about 
through the efforts of the industrial bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce and it is expected that the new warehouse will serve 
as a source of supply for many large users of paper in Northern 
New York. Negotiations with the new concern started a few 
weeks ago when the advantages of locating here were shown to 
officials. 

The establishment of a warehouse here has been looked forwara 
to for many years by paper users who have been forced to keep 
en hand in their own business places excessive supplies of various 
paper stocks. With a warehouse in Utica they point out that they 
will now be able to obtain necessary stock at short notice without 
the costly practice of keeping a big stock on hand. 

The officers of the new concern include Frank H. Walrath, of 
Rochester, president; Lester A. Dorn, vice president; Dwight E. 
Vicks, vice president; Sidney L. Dorn, secretary and treasurer. 
For the past few years Mr. Walrath has been associated with 
Horace M. Crawford in a Rochester firm and previous to that 
time he was with the Ailing & Cory Company in that city. During 
most of his life he has been actively connected with the paper 
industry and trade. Lester A. Dorn is head of the firm of Lester 
A. Dorn & Son, paper box manufacturers of Johnstown. He is 
chairman of the central division of the National Paper Box Manu- 
facturers’ Association and a member of the board of directors. 
Sidney L. Dorn, the son, is associated with his father in the paper 
box manufacturing business. 

The newly elected vice president, Dwight E. Vicks, is president 
of Vicks Brothers, Inc., which for many years has conducted a 
printing plant in Whitesboro. Previous to organizing his own 
company he was in charge of the printing department of the 
Avalon Knitwear Company. He has been a resident of this city 
virtually all his life. Both Mr. Walrath and Sidney Dorn will 
make their homes in Utica, it was announced. 

President Walrath asserted that Utica was selected for the site 
of the warehouse because of its central location. He has made 
this city frequent visits annually during the many years he has 
represented paper companies and consequently has a large follow- 
ing in the trade. The new company is located in a building on 
Genesee street. 


West End Paper Mill Slightly Damaged 


[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


CartuacE, N. Y., April 5, 1930.—An alarm of fire sounded from 
the West End Paper Mill brought out the local fire department to 
subdue the flames which originated in the small stock room on 
the second floor near the converting department. An employee 
of the company noticed smoke coming from the stock room and 
immediately sounded the call for help. The fire department used 
a small amount of chemical on the blaze burning in some waste 
which was soon under control. The damage was slight. 
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A recent valuable money-saving im provement on the M. & W. winder is 
the removable bottom slitter whereby a slitter blade is changed in the 
same manner as the top blade. Both are equipped with ball bearings. 
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New York Trade Jottings 


E. J. Keller, of the E. J. Keller Company, Inc., dealers in 
foreign and domestic paper makers’ supplies, of 200 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, is visiting the western paper mills this week. 

ae 

The regular weekly luncheon and meeting of the New York 
Division of the Salesmen’s Association of the Paper Industry was 
held in the Fraternities Club last Monday, when matters of vital 
importance to the members were freely discussed. 

* * * 

National Paper Mill Supply Company, rag and paper stock 
dealers, with offices and warehouse at 291 North 10th street, 
Brooklyn,. N. Y., has acquired another large warehouse at 136 
North Tenth street, Brooklyn, which has been equipped with 
up-to-date machinery. 

cere 

Texas Gulf Sulphur Company, Inc., New York, reports for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1930, net income of $3,803,701 after 
depreciation and Federal taxes but before depletion, equivalent to 
$1.50 a share on 2,540,000 no par shares of stock. This compares 
with $3,880,260, or $1.52 a share, in the first quarter of 1929. 

“ 

Aldine Paper Mills, Inc., paper distributors, of 333-339 Hudson 
street, New York, have just added the new line of Wilton Cover 
and Text, a standard mill brand manufactured by the Hampshire 
Paper Company. Wilton Cover and Text is stocked in six 
pleasing shades—White, Burnt Orange, Blue, Yellow, Green and 
Gray. 

a 

Report of Scott Paper Company to the New York Stock Ex- 
change for quarter ended March 30, 1930, shows net profit of 
$284,564 after depreciation, federal taxes, etc., equivalent after 
dividend requirements on preferred shares to $1.57 a share on 
155,998 shares of common stock now outstanding. This compares 
with $219,964, $1.16 a share on 153,000 common shares in cor- 
responding quarter of 1929. Current assets on March 30, last, 
amounted to $1,759,688 and current liabilities $497,721, comparing 
with $1.979,427 and $515,220, respectively, on March 30, 1929. 

oe 

St. Regis Paper Company and subsidiaries report for year ended 
December 31, 1929, shows net income of $4,664,873 after deprecia- 
tion, interest, minority interests, preferred dividends of subsidi- 
aries and federal taxes, equivalent after 7 per cent preferred 
dividends, to $1.20 a share (par $10) on 3,355,616 average shares 
of common stock outstanding during the year. These earnings 
do not take into consideration the undistributed earnings of 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. applicable to the company’s hold- 
ings which, if included, would add 27 cents a share, bringing 
total up to $1.56 a share on the average number of shares of St. 
Regis Paper Company common stock outstanding during the 
year. This compares with net income in 1928 of $3,451,285, which 
includes only the dividends received on company’s holdings of 
Northeastern Power Corporation although in that year it owned 
over 52 per cent of the common stock of latter corporation, In- 
vestments in Niagara Hudson Power Corporation carried at cost 


of $27,979,957 had market value at close of year of $55,650,000.. 


Notes of the Boston Trade 
Charles L. Baird, treasurer of Baird & Bartlett Company, box 
board dealers, accompanied by Mrs. Baird, has returned from a 
two months trip to Florida. 
Albert W. Guild, traveling salesman for Baird & Bartlett Com- 
pany, covering Maine and Boston and vicinity, has returned to his 
duties after an illness of six weeks. 
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Stability of Production 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

ReNsse.aer, N. Y., April 21, 1930.—In following out the 
policy that it is somewhat of a duty to keep its workers steadily 
employed the big mills of F. C. Huyck & Sons have estab- 
lished a forty-eight hour week as the basis of production with 
both officials and workers claiming that the plant has reached 
beneficially to both sides. The big plant now employs several 
hundred workers and although there has been considerable un- 
employment in this section it has maintained steady production 
in virtually all departments. There have been no general lay- 
offs and no wage reductions under the system which was ex- 
plained by James L. Braman, treasurer of the firm, who con- 
tends that management owes to employees some assurance of 
continued employment. 

Mr. Braman said that the fears and worries incidental to the 
need of continued employment are among the most serious 
problems the worker of today has to face and that in his opin- 
ion those who have some guarantee of steady work, even 
though the wage may be less than some seasonally employed, 
are much better satisfied and lead happier and more contented 
lives. “Stability of production,” he said, “requires forethought 
and while some of our work is seasonal or dependent upon de- 
mand, nevertheless, we have attempted to produce something tang- 
Workers who have no 
guarantee of steady employment are costly as they neither 
satisfy themselves or their employer but if they know they will 
have a steady income the result as we find it is better pro- 
duction and better satisfied employes. 

“Among the products turned out at our plant are paper- 
makers’ felts, blankets and cloth. The demand for felts and 
cloth is difficult to foresee whereas blankets are a more stand- 
ardized product and lend themselves more readily to stable 
production. For that reason we have used blanket production 
on a basis of continuous operations. We determine in advance 
what we can reasonably expect in demand and then divide this 
into monthly, weekly and daily production necessary to meet 
that 
year.” 

Mr. Braman said that the demand for cloth and felts can 
hardly be anticipated but when large orders are booked the 
company is able to handle production as the need arises. He 
believes in the 


ible and have tried to judge the results. 


quota. We produce a certain number every day in the 


training of men to operate than one 
machine so that they may be shifted to various positions as 
the need The result, he said, is no great variation in 
employment because of seasonal demand. When the company 
is running overtime the firm attempts to equalize it in each 
department so that every person gets about the same amount 
and when there is a falling off in demand the plan is arranged 


so that there is equalization of production time. 


more 


arises. 


Florida Leases Grass Rights To Paper Mill 


TALLAHASSEE, Fra., April 21, 1930—The trustees of the internal 
improvement board has leased to the Lake Griffin Pulp and Grass 
corporation, of Florida, saw grass rights to 30,000 acres of state 
land for the manufacture of paper pulp. 

The lease was given on condition that the corporation build a 
mill to manufacture the paper by the expiration of a three-year 
period. If the mill is built by that time, the board agreed to 
give the corporation a further 10-year lease on the saw grass at 
50 cents an acre as a minimum or the amount of the taxes on the 
lands if in excess of the 50 cents an acre. 

The corporation is to reserve an additional area of saw grass 
lands of the state at the rate of 30,000 acres for each 50-ton daily 
capacity of its mill. 

The board was advised by officials of the corporation that it 
planned to erect a million dollar mill on Lake Griffin and that its 
expenditures may be $4,000,000 for the three-year period. 
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- ie The improved construction and design of the new Valley Jordan 
He has, by demonstration, introduced a new high standard of effici- 
none ency in Jordan operation and a new low level in Jordan main- 
oe tenance costs. 
ete The bandless type plug bars allow quick and easy removal... . 
ate split shell permits instant removal of plug . . . . no chipping of 
mount wood filling in either plug or shell. . . “Fast,” flexible, telescopic 
anged coupling .... anti-friction bearings . .. . extra heavy construction 
... + Micrometer adjustment of plug... . perfect alignment of 
knives .... extreme adjustments of plug without disturbing 
motor... . less space required because split shell enables plug to 
ternal be lifted out rather than pulled out. 
Grass The new Valley Jordan is also made in the solid shell type. 
"State Whether you are contemplating any new Jordan installations right 
' now or not, it will be well worth your while to write the Valley 
cone tron Works Co., Appleton, Wisconsin for complete information. 
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Construction News 

Chicago, Ill—The Vortex Manufacturing Company, 421 
North Western avenue, manufacturer of paper cups and kindred 
paper products, has preliminary plans under way for a new addi- 
tion to plant for considerable increase in present capacity, to be 
six-story, reported to cost more than $125,000, with equipment. It 
is understood that work will be placed under way at early date. 

Detroit, Mich—Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 1313 East Milwaukee 
street, Detroit, paper goods, have arranged for a consolidation 
with the-Quimby-Kain Paper Company, Grand Rapids, and will 
carry out expansion in operations. Last noted company will retain 
present name, and it is understood will operate without change. 

Menasha, Wis.—The Edgewater Paper Company, 302 Gar- 
field avenue, has completed plans and awarded general contract to 
the C. R. Meyer & Sons Company, 50 State street, Oshkosh, Wis., 
for a new addition to plant, to be one-story and basement, 60x80 
feet. Superstructure has been placed under way. Estimated cost 
has not been announced. 

Chillicothe, Ohio—Fire, April 10, destroyed a portion of the 
storage and distributing plant at the mill.of the Mead Pulp and 
Paper Company, Chillicothe, with total loss reported in excess of 
$40,000. Company is said to be arranging for early rebuilding. 

Leesburg, Fla—The Lake Griffin Pulp and Paper Corpora- 
tion, care of Mary J. Cassady, Tavares, Fla., organized a few 
months ago with capital of 500 shares of stock, no par value, has 
secured permission to lease from the State a tract of about 30 
acres of land near Leesburg, for grass rights, to be used as raw 
material supply for paper manufacture. As recently reported in 
these columns, company plans construction of a mill in this vicinity 
and its lease on property noted is contingent on placing work under 
way on the plant within a specified period. 

Kalama, Wash.—A project is said to be maturing for a new 
local sulphite pulp mill, and it is expected that work will be placed 
under way in near future. The new enterprise is headed by W. P. 
Hawley, Oregon City, Ore., and it is proposed to organize a com- 
pany to carry out the development. Plant will consist of group 
of buildings with initial investment approximating $100,000, in- 
cluding equipment. 

Berlin, N. H.—The Brown Company, operating a local pulp 
and paper mill, is running on a capacity schedule giving employ- 
ment to a maximum working force. New operatives are being 
added and it is understood that the company has enlisted the aid 
ot State and Federal employment bureaus to secure a quota of 
desirable additional workers. 


Philadelphia, Pa—The American Paper Products, Inc., 2113- 
17 East Rush street, recently organized with capital of $15,000, is 
said to be arranging for early operation of local mill for produc- 
tion of paper tubes, tubular containers, as well as fiber specialties. 
The new company is headed by Morris Perelman, 508 East Wyom- 
ing avenue, and Charles Halbert, 849 East Chelton avenue, both 
Philadelphia. Last noted will be treasurer. 


Bogalusa, La—The Bogalusa Paper Company is awarding 
miscellaneous contracts for building work in connection with ex- 


A Summary of Vital Facts Regading Construction, Finances 
and Operation ‘of Paper Mills 


pansion and-improvement program now under way at the plant, 
and further contracts will be let for additional buildings before the 
close of the month. The majority of the structures are scheduled 
for completion, including installation of machinery, early in Sep- 
tember, when an increased capacity rating will be established at 
the plant, approximating about 30 per cent in advance of present 
production. Awards for primary paper-making machinery have 
been let. The entire program is reported to cost more than 
$2,000,000, with equipment. 

Houston, Tex.—The Hesse Envelope Company, Caruth and 
Carter. streets, is running on regular production schedule at its 
plant, approximating close to 1,000,000 envelopes per day, and it is 
understood that this basis will be continued for an indefinite period. 
The plant occupies about 30,000 square feet of floor space, and 
gives employment to approximately 75 persons. W. F. Winn is 
vice-president and treasurer. 

Newark, Del.—The Continental Diamond Fibre Company, 
Newark, with branch mill at Bridgeport, Pa., formerly the plant 
of the Diamond State Fibre Company, has issued notice of in- 
crease in authorized capital from 480,000 shares of stock, no par 
value, to 700,000 shares, a portion of the fund to be used for 
expansion and betterments. 


Pittsburgh, Pa—The Shippers’ Package Company, recently 
organized by William J. Graham, 4615 Fifth avenue, Pittsburgh, 
and associates, is said to be planning early operation of local 
plant for the production of shipping containers of various kinds, 
including fiber and corrugated paper specialties. W. S. Dorr, 
R.F.D. No. 1, Conneaut Lake, Pa., is interested in the new com- 
pany. 

Bucksport, Me.—The Maine Seaboard Paper Company, Wal- 
ter S. Wyman, Augusta, Me., president, is said to be planning to 
push construction on its proposed new pulp and paper mill at 
Bucksport, throughout the spring and summer months, making the 
plant available at earliest possible date. It will be used largely 
for the manufacture of news print, consisting of several units to 
be equipped for an output of close to,270 tons per day. The plant 
will represent an investment of close to $5,000,000. Hydroelectre 
power will be furnished by the Central Maine Power Company 
from its Bingham Dam project now under way. Mr. Wyman is 
alsc head of the last noted utility. 

Chicago, Ill—The Flashfold Box Corporation, 525 West 
Superior street, recently organized by Norman L. Olson and asso- 
ciates, plans operation of local plant for the manufacture of fold- 
ing paper boxes and kindred specialties. It is said that large 
capacity will be developed. Rufus B. Beach is also interested in 
the new organization. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y.—The Algonquin Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, Inc., recently organized, has filed official notice of its merger 
with the Algonquin Paper Corporation, operating a local news 
print and sulphite pulp mill. Frank A. Augsbury and Clarence S. 
Cook head the organization. 


Vancouver, B. C.—The Pacific Mills, Ltd. 510 Hastings 
street, West, Vancouver, has awarded general building contract to 
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E. H. Schockley, 230 Central street, for a new two-story paper 
mill unit on Raymoor avenue, to be 135x250 feet, reported to cost 
in excess of $175,000, including equipment. Superstructure will be 
placed under way at once. W. G. Swan, Birks Building, is engineer. 

Stockholm, Sweden—In connection with an agreement with 
the Government of Lithuania, for a sole match concession in that 
country for a period of 35 years, the Swedish Match Company, 
Stockholm, Sweden, an interest of the Kreuger & Toll Company, 
same address, has agreed to construct and operate a new paper mill 
near Njemen, Lithuania. The plant will consist of several operat- 
ing units, equipped for an output of 4,000 tons a year, and is 
reported to cost over $1,500,000, with machinery. It is understood 
that work will be placed in progress at an early date. 

Iroquois Falls, Ont—The Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., is perfecting plans for a hydro-electric power develop- 
ment on the Abitibi River, in Ontario, approximately 65 miles 
north of Cochrane. The new plant is scheduled to have an initial 
output of 275,000 horsepower, of which approximately 100,000 
horsepower will be purchased by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Com- 
mission, Toronto, the remainder of 175,000 horsepower to be 
utilized by the Abitibi company for paper mill and affiliated serv- 
ice throughout this territory. The work will include a steel tower 
transmission line. Entire project is estimated to cost about 
$26,500,000, of which approximately $3,500,000 will be utilized for 
the transmission line development. 


Box Board Production for February 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Wasurncron, D. C., April 14, 1930—February production of box 
board, based on reports to the Department of Commerce by 94 
firms operating 121 plants (reports for earlier months including 
six concerns now out of business) was 77.7 per cent of capacity, as 
compared with 75.9 per cent in January and 80.4 per cent in 
February, 1929. In the following table the capacity data vary 
according to the normal number of working days in each month: 


Operaticn Production Unfilled 
Year — tA FT OR a™H""*~ Orders 


and Inch hours Percent Short Tons Percent New (end of 
Month ~——~—_—__ of - ° Orders month) 
Capacity Operated Ca- Capacity Output Ca- 
— pacity pacity Short Tons 
Jan. 11,417,328 ,297,029 81.4 307,268 248,290 80.8 241,086 87,974 


9,2 
Feb. 10,539,072 8,435,967 80.0 283,632 228,034 80.4 227,595 87,726 
March 11,417,328 9,416,990 82.5 307,268 256,118 83.4 266.895 96.209 
April 11,417,328 9,278,701 81.3 307,268 251,147 81.7 250,366 98,162 
May 11,417,328 9,526,063 83.4 307,268 264,830 86.2 240,395 89,485 
June 10,978,200 9,170,955 83.5 295,450 241,028 81.6 231,230 81,880 
July 11,417,328 9,045,362 79.2 307,268 236,377 76.9 240,617 88,275 
Aug. 11,856,456 9.601,037 81.0 319,086 262,307 82.2 257,318 82,969 
Sept. 10,539,072 8,553,104 81.2 283,632 235,962 83.2 247,329 87,304 


Oct. 11,856,456 9,495,747 80.1 319,086 264,631 82.9 264,338 85,600. 


Nov. 10,978,200 *8,515,436 *77.5 295,450 *238,658 *80.8 *213.263 *66,969 
Dec. 10,978,200 *7,668,775 69.9 295,450 *186,596 63.2 *174,570 *59,334 


* * * 
(year) 134,812,296108,005,166 80.1 3,628,126 2,913,978 80.32,855,002 ..... 
1930 
Jan. 11,417,328 *8,622,511 *75.5 307,268 *233,314 *75.9 *235,390 *76,975 
Feb 10,539,072 7,774,804 73.8 283,632 220,269 77.7 217,495 71,721 


Stocks of waste 
paper end of month 


- . mere 
Stocks of Consumption In 
Year Ship- boxboard, of waste paper Per transit and 
an mentsof endof ———“————,,_ cent At —_unshipped 
Month boxboard month Capacity Consumed of plants purchases 
="3 _A Ca- e & 
wai Short Tons Short Tons pacity Short Tons 
January 247,498 56,804 297,440 238,652 80.2 137,251 49,104 
February 227,206 57,398 274,560 217,442 79.2 126,212 54,121 
March 258,604 54,982 297,440 242,073 81.4 137,008 51,520 
April 247,773 57,881 297,440 231,089 77.7 142,660 68,005 
May 260,283 62,311 297,440 248,813 83.7 150,048 54,433 
June 235,865 62,384 286,000 234,119 81.9 159,005 £¢,904 
July 235,863 63,333 297,440 215,537 72.4 175,396 64,259 
August 263,140 61,853 309,231 256,815 83.0 171,360 61,571 
September 240,349 58,709 274,560 230,636 87.5 174,884 $9,510 
October 268,494 59,244 309,231 254,166 82.2 185,169 73,135 
November *237,696 62,065 286,000 *230,498 *80.6 *193,5i1 *52,862 
—— *180,194 *64,197 286,000 *175,957 61.5 *198,099 50,380 
ota — — 
(year) yk 3. a 3,512,782 *2,775,797 en Sueace Sanne 
1930 
January *228,854 63,242 297,440 *224,197 *75.4 190,879 *39,742 
February 224,176 68,844 274,560 215,754 78.6 190,789 £9,379 


* Revised. 


Post Office To Receive Paper Bids 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

WasuincTon, D. C., April 23, 1930.—The Post Office Depart- 
ment will receive bids on May 12 for the annual supply of paper 
for the use of the Department for the fiscal year beginning July 1. 
The paper wanted includes, bond, book, mimeograph, manifold, 
manila, newsprint, and kraft wrapping, and plain facing slips, card- 
boards, and tags as follows: 

2,300 pounds of double coated white paper. 

1,300,000 sheets of white and colored sulphite bond paper. 

127,000 pounds of flat white sulphite bond paper. 

8,000 pounds of colored sulphite bond paper. 

314,000 pounds of M. F. book paper. 

148,000 pounds of chemical wood mimeograph paper. 

36,000 pounds of fifty percent rag manifold paper. 

3,000 rolls of carbonized paper tape. 

486,000 pounds of wood manila paper. 

65,000 pounds same in rolls. 

827,000 pounds standard newsprint paper. 

343,000 pounds wrapping paper. 

10,500 pounds colored wood bristol. 

54,000 sheets 4 ply flat white railroad board. 

47,000 sheets same 8 ply. 

8,000 sheets same 8 ply colored. 

5,000 pounds manila board. 

700,000 tags. 

200,000 parcel post tags. 

1,500,000 perishable same. 

300,000 manila tags. 

6,000,000 customs declaration tags. 

200,000 French customs declaration tags. 

1,500,000 other tags. 

26,000,000 other tags. 

576,000 p'-in facing slips. 


Reforestation in Northern New York 


That reforestation of idle lands in the Northern New York 
counties is developing rapidly can be seen from the activities of 
St. Lawrence University as well as the various counties in that 
section. William J. Endersbee, graduate of the New York State 
College of Forestry, has been engaged by the university to carry 
on public education and actual demonstrations in reforestations 
and with the aid of Floyd M. Callward will carry out plans for 
the development of large areas, an undertaking which will require 
many years to complete. 

Announcement has also been made of the appointment of Mr. 
Endersbee as forester for Oswego county where he will supervise 
a reforestation program for the board of supervisors. Oswego 
has been one of the most progressive counties in placing idle 
land to work by growing trees and has in the past appropriated 
considerable sums for that purpose. This year under the new 
Hewitt laws $3,000 has been set aside for the acquirement of 
idle land and reforestation while many of the principal business 
interests of Oswego, St. Lawrence and Jefferson counties have 
been active in growing trees for commercial purposes besides 
assisting in many ways to further the general reforestation under- 
taking. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. Gets Pulp From Halifax 


Atpany, N. Y., April 21, 1930—A shipment of 1900 tons of 
pulp was brought to the A.P.W. Paper Company this week 
from Sheet Harbor, Halifax, by the Norwegian freighter, “Eviva.” 
It was the third ocean liner to dock here this season and it was 
announced by officials of the paper firm that it would return 
with another shipment in about three weeks. It was also 
learned that the “Dago” is on its way here with a large consign- 
ment of pulp and a large force of stevedores is now being 
recruited to assist in unloading. 
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Whe TRADE MARK 


STANDARD PURITY 


IS YOUR ASSURANCE OF 
HIGH QUALITY 


It eliminates the chances of costly errors which 


General Chemical Company's 


principal products might result from variation in the purity of the 

— chemicals you use. It helps you to standardize 
ALUMINUM your processes, and to maintain the uniformity 
SULPHATE 


you seek in the products you make. It is a 
Anhydrous Bisulphite park of “plus value.” 
Soda 
Sulphuric Acid 
Sodium Fluoride 
Sodium Silicate 


Salt Cake 


Baker & Adamson Quality 
Cc. P. Acids and Reagents 
which may be —- 


from the General Chemical 
Company or local dealers. 


GeneraL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 Rector Str., NewYork 


CaB_Le AvDDRESS, LYcuRGUs, N.Y. 


BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DENVER LOS ANGELES 
CHICAGO PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA 
CLEVELAND THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL Co., LTD.. MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 263 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


For the Month Ending February 28, and for the Two Months Ending February 28, 1930 as 
Compared with Corresponding Month of Previous Year 


IMPORTS—PAPER 


February ae Months ne February 28 
———— 1929 -—____, 1930 ~ 1929 1930 = 
Quantity Value Quantity Value “ Quantity Valu ue Quantity Value 
PAPER AND MANUFACTURES ..........0.00c0000 9 scecceece SIUSERAOY  — ASanssax HOSEL = s vcacesee OOENEIBIG © Mien saaen $23,717,761 
Printing paper— 
Standard news print .............. Ibs...free 330,661,052 10,197,438 308,275,328 8,925,175 724,425,492 22,345,057 705,515,147 20,601,088 
Imported from 
Finland 3,877,452 97,671 8,660,817 195,375 10,075,400 254,522 16,563,126 378,392 
Germany 827,385 21,656 1,443,640 33,800 2,376,675 60,054 3,099,110 77,499 
Norway 2,490,625 63,816 828,839 19,998 2,878,356 74,120 1,425,268 32,847 
weden 8,748,064 224,878 12,126,745 303,467 16,385,053 425,479 25,522,350 639,629 
anada - 303,442,643 9,466,906 281,633,007 8,273,109 655,288,168 20,480,860 624,843,858 18,491,656 
Newfoundland and Labrador ........ Ibs. 11,274,883 322,511 3,582,280 99,426 37,421,840 1,050,022 34,061,435 981,065 
DC Mics cchnussucshes de s...dut. 384,626 19,399 119,329 5,911 750,815 35,243 297,059 13,735 
Greaseproof and waterproof papers. ...lbs...dut. 57,440 14,289 155,195 44,078 228,535 45,819 334,600 107,570 
Kraft wrapping paper ............... Ibs.. .dut. 557,261 22,929 624,301 25,819 1,424,167 59,480 1,607,980 65,805 
Other wrapping paper .............. Ibs.. .dut. 595,941 22.250 214,614 14,552 1,076,834 34,165 394,956 24,013 
Writing, letter, drawing, etc., papers. .Ibs...dut. 253,508 56,683 344,306 100,933 514,874 125,913 724,867 188,760 
Surface-coated paper ................ Ibs.. .dut. 181,238 81,235 199,312 78,361 405,920 175,923 406,338 151,847 
Tissue, copying, etc., papers.......... Ibs.. .dut. 289,705 159,801 354,005 194,098 616,865 316,395 741,102 401,647 
Paper boards, n. e. s.— 
Pulp boards in rolls .............. Ibs... .dut. 4,920,297 114,426 4,352,148 108,374 9,378,914 218,897 8,333,495 203,029 
~— boards, pulp board, and went 
EOE PEE a s...dut. 1,924,429 46,251 1,802,041 41,557 3,926,742 91,528 2,903,368 68,650 
nee board, test and wall board. o. .dut. 208,808 8,286 174,177 9,090 371,558 14,424 305,522 14,871 
Cigarette paper, cigarette books, and 
POE Gabibsenbstnnsndeksekédeanee Ibs.. .dut. 774,036 291,253 765,142 271,898 1,686,508 586,601 2,020,785 705,034 
Hanging paper (wall paper) .......... bs... dut. 308,787 75,743 409,339 100,080 619,595 154,097 761,752 192,311 
Duplex, decalcomania paper, not printed Ibs... . free 77,165 18,443 57,113 13,549 124,001 28,911 122,148 29,079 
SMR ccs canauaccbakusscad sade Ibs.. .dut. sieshens [ee 8 8=©=— A nee ae 80s wa Sadanes rere a 233,174 
“ee * Papier- “mache and manufactures, 
bn) 2 H555565006 650 R0S5 u 60064 06 dut. TLrrT tte 57,864 rer reer 83,264 ovauneeée 173,024 rrrr rrr 187,849 
All & Fs paper and manufactures.......... dut. eccccecces eee PAL,TIS = hc cee ccee i rrr r ry 529,299 
WOOD PULP 
Mechanically ground wood pulp...... tons. .free 12,704 349,968 34,915 966,169 35,768 934,827 60,293 1,704,919 
ee ND ick cdttndnesiancessee tons 79,685 4,701,429 108,180 6,268,167 186,089 10,931,541 221,718 12,724,910 
ne Cc hnubumes cee tons. .free 54,665 2,805,077 76,038 3,937,747 128,696 6,646,821 163,154 8,425,578 
DE = <ciceGiisas buchibeno cde tons. .free 25,020 1,896,352 32,142 2,330,420 57,393 4,284,720 58,564 4,299,332 
Imported from 
DEE Ue occcccws shag ncscese¥anwee tons 7,442 361,286 12,208 635,104 17,500 855,182 19,093 981,734 
RS cn G ahs auc eye t oe Kaeo tons 5,728 387,953 8,264 558,213 13,662 914,248 13,646 920,925 
Norway 4,551 293,829 6,181 403,378 9,061 577,077 11,644 781,364 
Sweden 36,652 2,018,079 46,386 2,490,175 87,267 4,865,807 108,052 5,819,574 
Canada 24,120 1,571,700 33,507 2,099,126 54,749 3,497,456 66,515 4,079,710 
Other countries 1,192 68,582 1,634 82,171 3,850 221,771 2,768 141,603 
Sulphite wood pulp, unbleached (kraft 
SE ves terensnaien bkeeeeeeee ...tons. .free 23,893 1,327,910 50,100 2,435,768 51,094 2,829,855 88,236 4,431,417 
Imported from 
DL ici sib seuteieacsissckneweeae tons 2,815 138,801 5,078 246,641 5,116 253,516 6,781 323,371 
PE icskexenghdkudusekan ene w ane tons 1,400 77,640 2,228 104,682 2,025 111,233 2,764 130,783 
DE eae tances tbunneakevanwtaaee tons 9,295 476,517 35,675 1,656,919 23,672 1,227,031 63,585 3,063,027 
SM Mcidunsasseber ecu ccnas' eee tons 9,948 612,954 6,881 416,782 18,819 1,169,331 14,377 878,174 
NEED: cana nsedsaccekocose tons 43 21.998 238 10,744 1,462 68,744 72 36,062 
Sulphite wood pulp, bleached........ tons. .free 1,669 115,690 1,109 89,249 2,524 185,092 2,209 183,573 
PCED Cobneinssabenckeveyenk ae tons. .free 330 24,300 256 18,752 906 66,387 574 43,022 
CRUDE PAPER STOCK 
Rags for paper tcicsstsveunast Ibs... free 29,790.757 582,814 26,630,269 511,797 66,455,140 1,254,575 65,487,335 1,295,226 
Waste bagging, waste paper, etc....... Ibs... free 10,102,187 118, +14 8,667,910 93,557 22,607,741 271,196 19,653,966 219,574 
Old rope and all other paper stock....lbs...free 4,166,586 198,057 10,191,571 218,474 11,007,318 437,052 18,254,686 422,739 
CHEMICALS AND OTHER PAPER MAKERS’ MATERIALS 
Colors, dyes, stains, color acids, and 
Se SOE, OL A Bisacnsesssscesn se Ibs.. .dut. 613,635 688,124 400,136 395,608 1,164,910 1,305,772 841,358 879,686 
Imported from 
coe ng Sunk secubeu Seeaeasveckeoe 2,810 3,144 5,122 5,532 4,542 5,436 7,106 7,299 
France 17,927 25,932 912 3,008 21,453 30,510 1,937 4,036 
I ee cs au eue an basen 428,051 462,956 228,089 222,327 795,536 868,021 578,287 615,504 
REE ENS See inet ee aes 1,100 ee <guecawase: bageuee 1,980 Si 8 <seraxeuse <xaeeee 
Switzerland q 148,209 180,092 157,268 156,183 313,913 372,480 240,416 238,628 
ST RR Cas kankcecséve weds Ibs. 3,788 4,751 3,625 2,749 11,802 12,625 8,424 8,257 
OIE nadnwesennsse Saceoe Ibs. 11,750 10,379 5,120 5,809 15,684 14,596 5,188 5,962 
-E. DINOINE sno vksonss00 oven Ibs.. .dut 2,981,751 338,996 2,941,463 352,907 5,920,127 674,939 4,494,457 564,427 
Kaolin, china, and paper clay........ tons. .dut 12,402 135,047 38,348 406,261 34,095 367,122 51,882 552,889 


(Continued on page 48) 
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OUTSTANDING MERIT 
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Has Created Growing 


Preference For 


Fisher Specialties 


In 1880 The Fisher Governor Company 
produced the first constant pressure steam 
pump governor. Since then production 
has grown steadily. 


Demand for Fisher Specialties throughout 
the entire year of 1929 showed a substan- 
tial increase over 1928. And that on top 
of an equally substantial gain over the 
sales of the previous year. 


Surely such growing preference points 
directly to the outstanding merits found 
only in Fisher Automatic Specialties. 


When you are contemplating plant con- 
struction which will need such specialties 
as mentioned in the list at the side of this 
page, let Fisher Engineers recommend the 
correct controller. . . . You too, will under- 
stand this growing preference. 
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Fisher 
Specialties 


Steam Pump 
[10 to 1500 Ibs. ] 

Boiler Feed Pumps 
Fuel Oil Pumps 
Vacuum — 
Receiver Tank Pumps 

Pump By-Pass Valves 
electric and motor driven. 
pumps 

Reducing Valves, Pressure 


Float Valves 
Fluid Mixers 
Hydraulically Operated Valves 
Relief Valves 
Back Pressure Valves 
Steam Traps—Air Traps— 
Gasoline Traps—Grease Traps 
Exhaust Heads 
Steam and Oil Separators 
Drip Pockets 
Vapor Pressure Controls 

for oil storage tanks 
Boiler Gas Fuel Regulators 
Gas Engine Fuel Regulators 
Automatic Gas Relief Valves 


Gas Pressure Regulators 
main and home service 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
Regulators 
for gas cylinders 
Gas Water Traps 


A Complete Catalog 
Will Be Sent on 
Request 


SHE’ 


THE 
FISHER 
GOVERNOR 
COMPANY, Ine. 


2200 Fisher Building 


Marshalltown, Iowa 
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PAPER AND PAPER STOCK IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
(Continued from page 46) 


EXPORTS—PAPER 
lm February ~ -———Two Months Ending February 28-————, 
rm 1929 ~ 1930 —__—__, ————1929-—_ 1930-——__, 
Quantity Value Quantity om ue Quantity Value Quantity Value 
PAPER AMD DEGBOMACTORES ....050006<0ce0ese0 «cccacecee SS.2ISATE — cccvccese 2,617,833 «sa eccccecs $6,719,227 —§«_—s wcasccces $6,052,082 
Printing paper— 
en OT Oe Ibs 3,542,884 125,541 2,330,411 91,120 6,948,244 248,286 5,280,670 195,357 
Exported to 
DEE cebSEGSULKEESSRGASunSiReRSMEIED.© <advadececl ~seskeia 414,376 DE100 0 kweseenns  *0 00500 466,084 25,455 
IE GRR MES pab es asbshs0000savs0 0 22,225 1,426 6,5 21 02,733 5,433 ¥25 372 
ar a Anterica 84.825 3,548 177,518 6,456 242,485 9,043 373,928 13,653 
TR Btkakassess 187,051 6,224 231,325 9,358 540,227 18,782 628,439 26,470 
South America 1,522,186 53,637 510,719 15,946 2,389,324 84,284 1,680,319 53,331 
China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung.. 682,923 23,636 190,054 6,672 1,169,543 39,880 402,119 14,658 
Philippine Islands 851,614 29,494 702,180 23,965 2,253,662 81,116 1,525,219 52,029 
Other countries 192,060 7,576 97,659 4,384 250,270 9,748 195,310 1389 
Book paper, not coated 2,631.804 207,985 1,934,912 134,873 7,481,178 526,927 6,963,371 754,306 
Exported to 
DE Aschavssheeiwekcbhoawbeeneee Ibs. 362,315 26,603 21,156 2,930 617,778 45,980 184,916 16,567 
PE Saliiccaabeconsennesannaceed Ibs. 883,427 50,238 562,321 30,936 2,205,685 126,892 1,616,755 95,719 
DDN Ces vchedcsssabucasaasecesee Ibs. 58,344 6,451 34,565 3,474 95,565 10,364 146,638 14,050 
DR LE GELE sy nbsdEesoncesecdecasbak Ibs. 367,249 28,063 439,733 31,453 649,086 47,403 873,542 61,126 
OO Oe peseoenenw Ibs. 350,270 34,913 17,848 1,761 638,252 56,647 194,226 13,592 
Other South America............... Ibs. 125,645 12,642 129,173 9,690 271,934 25,100 339,013 25,990 
China, Hong Kong, and Kwantung...lbs. 25,207 1,920 292,807 18,230 1,835,525 110,697 1,994,398 413,347 
SS OS ea Ibs. 172,520 12,589 162,918 11,565 640,401 42,291 828,605 53,904 
DEA sitkekushssnbbesacovaconst Ibs. 167,290 24,307 53,631 4,945 260,704 38,002 157,085 13,592 
SE ENS ca nkinssiseciesessok Ibs. 119,537 10, 259 220,760 19,889 266, 248 23,551 628,193 46,419 
PP Mcidksecckcknueckeabaeeken ich Ibs. 143,301 24,848 256,471 38,124 348,418 62,414 448,347 68,723 
Greaseproof and waterproof paper.......... Ibs. 367,047 59,096 219,850 50,62 645,284 101,885 454,129 91,012 
Overissue and old newspapers.............. Ibs. 8,796,899 97,834 12,486,307 108,798 21,107,881 232,158 21,751,940 201,945 
AE SS ESSE Siena ie I Ibs. 3,748,493 247,386 3,799,386 249,785 7,988,572 551,986 9,091,028 582,753 
DUEROR DORNER POPE 2.02006 cccceccccseces Ibs. 2,220,523 199,792 513,890 72,830 4,024,868 370,267 1,680,407 183,688 
Tissue Oy eee Ibs. 325,898 65,330 541,423 88,498 776,664 167,107 979,799 168,220 
EEE Gch CGR Cceu nS acpsaxavenhesw sul Ibs. 728,938 83,451 587,855 63,176 1,261,425 143,314 1,389,830 150,029 
Paper towels and napkins................0. bs. 183,371 24,824 322,279 37,543 77,955 61,505 45,625 83,85 
Box board, paper board, and straw board. .lbs. 5,117,391 134,038 4,317,370 106,244 10,803,748 280,661 12,176,515 302,075 
Bristols, and bristol board................ Ibs. 185,233 20,005 148,742 14,351 472,103 45,704 611,031 46,094 
SOOT OOROE BORNE 3 5ocscscsccncesccescnees Ibs. 3,723,307 160,343 3,430,894 174,825 6,923,422 319,160 7,240,985 373,669 
Sheathing and building paper.............. Ibs. 2,070,841 77,325 1,511,058 60,866 3,651,973 135.229 3,001,582 119,346 
Fiber insulating lath or board.......... 208. &. 1,565,959 49,999 6,411,447 197,009 2,141,036 73,804 11,473,261 370,592 
Wall board or paper or pulp............. sq. ft. 3,833,122 129,963 2,656,157 86,097 10,193,472 320,029 4,399,906 146,899 
PE -.c ntccaseabestaabonesnee bs. 233,386 29,222 272,792 30,470 631,455 75,053 567,713 64,796 
Filing folders, index cards, and other 

Dt  ccatakenedhaneaceheesencede Ibs. 155,672 51,164 106,875 44,621 284,265 105,636 251,411 97,969 
Papeteries (fancy writing paper)............ Ibs. 65,312 13,173 61,975 12,269 105,281 24,556 109,592 22,712 
LOCO OE: Ibs. 2,480,668 273,500 1,809,593 177,093 5,658,356 599,858 3,689,889 376,352 
Paper hangings (wall paper)............ ee 114,014 714,588 ree. *° weebssues 182,194 1,060,449 148,617 
i ME cccchebnnesesesdannsssseen oneneee 790,024 72,589 728,822 68,304 1,860,386 162,211 1,610,886 146,294 
ee eee Ibs. 2,380,448 148,573 1,691,732 107,940 4,761,192 307,884 3,351,461 208,208 
DO Jc. ubiuhavieseneeebouss suaewesoe Ibs. 174,209 30,153 213,824 34,486 328,345 58,010 396,865 69,056 
Vulcanized fiber sheets, strips, rods, 

OS ener Ibs. 580,344 145,309 321,419 93,555 1,156,602 291,875 785,505 201,051 
Cash-register and adding-machine paper..... Ibs. 228,044 25,710 248,392 28,427 823,409 79,611 741,505 71,266 
Other paper and paper products............ a. otaesenen =) § ere eee Sees §=—«s Bkeeesene Lave  ~ asbesenee 807,194 

WOOD PULP AND PAPER STOCK 
i TE MED fo ico ek axa s ones en van se tons 4,015 215,239 2,016 114,875 7,874 406,901 4,554 248,661 
PO ED ot cca ewssnvdssesacxasace tons 226 18,273 335 26,140 748 28,304 687 53,930 
ED ccc onncsicicuespacecotne tons 441 40,306 235 13,498 850 74,563 1,607 70,993 
Rags and other paper stock................ Ibs 10,517,073 210,075 5,333,166 85,697 21,820,239 393,362 12,868,509 381,962 
PAPER AND PULP MILL MACHINERY 
Paper and pulp mill machinery..............2.  seccesces 4 eae a 8=—s«* “‘webameeen 4; ers 566,914 


A Unique Reforestation Demonstration 


As the result of co-operation between the Glens Falls Chamber 
of Commerce and the New York State College of Forestry at 
Syracuse University a unique reforestation demonstration and 
excursion through the Charles Lathrop Pack Demonstration For- 
est will be staged during the first week in May. Among those 
mapping out the program are Clifford H. Foster, superintendent 
of the Forest; D. P. DeLong and George H. Cless, president and 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce; Russell Carson, head of 
the Conservation Committee of the Mountain Club, and Sherburne 
H. Fogg, county agent of Warrensburg. 

A brief address of welcome will be delivered by Nelson C. 
Brown, dean of the forestry college while a planting demonstration 
will constitute the second part of the program which will be fol- 
lewed by a trip through the big timber of the forest. Various 
projects in management and research started by the college will 
also be explained followed by luncheon in the new administration 
building in the afternoon. 


The excursion will also be of great value to members of the 
Board of Supervisors inasmuch as it will have a direct bearing 
upon the new Hewitt L.w which offers co-operation with the 
county authorities in the reforestation of idle land. For the same 
reason the demonstration will also appeal to the supervisors of 
adjoining counties. By attending the excursion they will be able 
to obtain a definite idea of present and future problems involved 
in any reforestation project that they may authorize under the 
Hewitt Law. The forest has been divided into compartments and 
plans have been formulated for development of the various areas 
which represent practically all conditions in forest growth that 
commonly confront land owners in this section of the state. 

Warren county is in the center of the white pine region of 
New York State and already contains more than 100,000 acres of 
white pine forests besides a large area of idle land in need of 
reforestation. For these reasons it is deemed important to the 
owners of forests in this section of the state that they observe 
the latest mehods of planting trees and the application of scientific 
management plans for growing timber. 
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MES «=6SSuper-Calenders 


There is built into every Perkins Calender the extreme rug- 
gedness necessary for modern operating speeds and condi- 
tions. Engineering and construction have been accom- 
plished for high efficiency in production, ease of operation, 


low power consumption and minimum upkeep. 


éNe CALENDER can 
be better than the 
oe Rows init ’ 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Cotton Rolls Web Mullen Paper 
Paper Rolls Supercalenders Testers 
Embossing Rolls Friction Tensile Testers 
Chilled Iron Rolls Calenders Ventilating Fans 

Granite Press Embossing Rag Cutters 
Rolls Calenders Stock Cutters 
Glassine Sheet Calenders Paper Dampeners 


Supercalenders Platers Bleach Ejectors 


TRADE MARK REG US. PAT. OFF. 
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RAW MATERIAL SHORTAGE 

The report from New York that American publishers are begin- 
ning to look to the European paper industries for increased sup- 
plies of newsprint and that American capitalists are prepared to 
make long-term investments for expanding the paper production of 
the North European countries, has, so far, not attracted much at- 
tention in these parts, according to a correspondent of the PAPER 
TRADE JouRNAL at Helsingfors. Even in interested industrial 
circles the prospect of large American capital investments seems 
to be meeting with but scanty interest, and it is understood that 
the project was not even discussed at the recent international 
meeting of paper manufacturers in Hamburg. 

It is apparent that the North European paper manufacturers are 
inclined to regard this proposal of the American newsprint con- 
sumers merely as a technical move in their tug-of-war with their 
own and the Canadian paper industries, and they seem to be loath 
tc let themselves be drawn into an issue, the outcome of which is 
very obscure. It also seems rather strange that such propositions 
should be introduced at the time when paper prices are exceedingly 
low and paper concerns even with highly efficient productive 
methods find it difficult to make satisfactory returns. 

On the other hand it is understandable that newsprint consumers 
in America are realizing the latent danger of a shortage of raw 
material, and recent official statements in Canada, including the 
speech of Mr. Taschereau, at Quebec on January 15, seem to have 
brought home to American publishers the risk of delaying counter- 
measures too long. Viewed from the New York horizon, Euro- 
pean resources of raw material may look very considerable, but 
apart from the forests in Russia, European supplies are at present 
hardly large enough to allow any greater increase in paper exports 
to the United States. In order to substantiate this fact a short 
survey of pulp wood resources in Europe may be of interest. 

The modern paper industry is based on the forest resources of 
the Northern hemisphere where large areas of coniferous woods 
are to be found. Spruce is the most important raw material used 
by the paper manufacturers, and the growth in consumption of 
paper has resulted in increasing economic prosperity in many of 
these forest growing countries. At present, Canada leads in the 


production of newsprint, whereas Sweden holds the first place 
in the manufacture of chemical wood pulp. Norway and Fin- 


land have also flourishing paper and wood pulp industries with 
steadily increasing export figures. Although the abundant supply 
of raw material has enabled these countries to expand their 
paper industry in a very remarkable manner, they cannot claim a 
monopoly, either as regards their raw materials, or within the 
industry itself. They are, namely, up against a very strong com- 
petition from several other industrial countries, both such as have 
forest lands within their own boundaries as well as those which 
are partly dependent on imports of pulp wood from other sources. 
In recent years, the question of pulpwood exports and imports has 
assumed an international aspect, in that it has created a certain 
tension between the wood-producing and the wood-consuming 
countries. Relations between the United States and Canada in 
this respect are too well known to need further comments; while 
Germany’s large imports of pulpwood are attracting a steadily in- 
creasing attention. So far, the raw material requirements of the 
German paper industry have been mainly satisfied by imports from 
Poland, Finland and Chechoslovakia. For a long time these coun- 
tries were quite willing to supply Germany with their surplus out- 
put of pulpwood which was not claimed by their own paper in- 
dustry. But with the increased consumption of the home timber 
resources, partly amounting to excessive exploitation and with the 
progressing expansion of the home paper industry these countries 
have become more and more reluctant to feed the German paper 
industry, especially as Germany has built very high tariff walls 
against imports of ready-made paper and wood pulp, and, more- 
over, has established a very keen competition, particularly with 
Finland, in the international paper market. 


Forest conditions in Finland, Norway and Sweden are, thus, of 
a special importance for the whole European paper market. Nor- 
way has already reached the point where her own forests have 
ceased to satisfy the requirements of her paper mills, so that im- 
ports of wood pulp have become necessary. Sweden, on the other 
hand, is still in a position to fill her own needs for pulpwood, 
thanks to her well managed forests. But Finland, which has pro- 
portionately less spruce forests than her Western neighbors, is 
watching with growing anxiety the considerable export of Finnish 
wood pulp to Central Europe. The Finnish Board of Forestry 
has recently published the result of an official survey of the 
country’s timber resources, showing that the forests in the 
Southern parts of the country are already subject to excessive 
exploitation. This means that the country cannot afford to con- 
tinue indefinitely the export trade of pulpwood without running the 
risk of gradually creating a serious timber shortage for her home 
paper industry. Already for some years past the value of pulp- 
wood has been continuously advancing in Finland, while on the 
other hand the finished article has become cheaper in the world 
market. 


Forest conditions in Poland and Chechoslovakia are hardly 
better than in Finland, as also in these countries there is a certain 
amount of excessive consumption, and it is therefore very prob- 
able that a protective policy will also eventually be adopted in 
these timber exporting states. Apart from the countries mentioned 
in the foregoing, the Central European timber industries can rely 
The 
Russian forests contain a high percentage of spruce and it is 


on only one other important source of supply, viz. Russia. 
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obvious that exports from Russia, for a long time to come, would 
suffice to keep the Central European paper industries going. It is, 
however, doubtful whether, during the present Soviet regime, ex- 
ports of wood pulp from Russia can be established, on a secure 
basis. For the time being, at any rate, the European paper indus- 
try seems to be faced with a difficult raw material problem which 
will have to be solved before the manufacturers can hope to in- 
crease the output very much beyond its present level. This prob- 
lem is being discussed not only in manufacturing circles; the 
League of Nations has recently appointed a special committee to 
investigate raw material supplies for the paper industry as well 
as tariff questions relating to the interests of this trade. 


German Paper Industry Expands 

Paper production in Germany made further gains in 1929 when 
the total output reached 2,112,500 metric tons (metric ton equals 
2,205 pounds) as against 2,088,500 tons in 1928, according to a 
report received in the Department of Commerce from Trade 
Commissioner William T. Daugherty, Berlin. At the same time 
chemical pulp production increased from 1,148,700 tons to 1,203,- 
958 tons and mechanical pulp from 830,000 tons to 845,000 tons. 
Production of boards, on the other hand underwent a reduction 
from 435,000 tons to 427,000 tons. 

The manufacture of pulp and paper in Germany has generally 
shown an upward trend during post war years, and with the 
single exception of boards has since 1925 exceeded prewar pro- 
duction. Approximately 25 per cent of the German production 
consists of news print paper, other papers with a ground wood 
content amounting to 20 per cent and wrapping papers to 10 per 
cent, while the output ot wood free printing is in the neighborhood 
of 8 per cent. 

The pulp and paper industry, as well as other industries in Ger- 
many, was adversely affected by the prevailing economic depres- 
sion, and production during the fourth quarter failed to show the 
improvement to be expected. Even the seasonal increased demand 
for the Christmas trade, which sets in about the middle of Sep- 
tember, was insufficient to bring the output during the last three 
months of the year up to the level of the preceding quarter. 

Germany’s foreign trade in paper and allied products increased 
during 1929, both in the import and export branches. Shipments 
abroad totaled 933,400 metric tons valued at approximately $118,- 
057,500, of which 305,800 tons with a value of $17,311,600 repre- 
sented paper base stocks, chiefly chemical pulp, and 627,600 tons 
valued at $100,745,900 paper and paper products, including boards. 
The total represents an increase in round numbers of $14,280,000 
over 1928, whereas the total for imports, amounting last year to 
252,100 tons valued at $19,243,000 was only $1,190,000 in excess of 
1928. Of the 1929 receipts 181,600 tons valued at $10,190,000 repre- 
sented paper base stocks and 70,500 tons valued at $9,053,000 paper 
and paper products. Printing, wrapping, coated, and writing 
papers and boards make up approximately one-half of the German 
exports. 


Wisconsin Cost Division To Meet 


Miller T. Schenck, who is in charge of the Accounting De- 
partment of the Extension Division of Wisconsin University, 
will be the principal speaker at a meeting of the Wisconsin 
Division of the Cost Association of the Paper Industry, which 
will be held at the Hotel Beaumont, Green Bay, Wis., on 
Friday April 25, at 1:30 P.M. 

This will be a most instructive and interesting meeting and 
all pulp and paper mills are invited to send representatives. 

Communications regarding reservations should be sent to 
Miss I. M. Carney, c/o the Tomahawk Kraft Paper Company, 
Tomahawk, Wis., so that adequate arrangements can be made 
with the hotel. 
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Countervailing Duty and Casein 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 


WasuHincrTon, D. C., April 23, 1930.—Final action was taken the 
latter part of last week by the tariff conferees on the matter’ of 
countervailing duty and casein. Casein was made dutiable at 5%4 
cents per pound by the conferees. The House rate on casein had 
been 2%4 cents and the Senate 5% cents so that the House gave in 
on this point. 

Agreement was also reached by the conferees to make cigarette 
paper dutiable at 60 per cent which was the House rate. The 
Senate had put this on the Free List. 

The conference also restored to the tariff bill the countervailing 
duty clause which affects pulp. The paragraph as adopted by the 
conference reads: 

“Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government shall forbid or restrict in any way the 
exportation (whether by law, order, regulation, contractual rela- 
tion, or otherwise, directly or indirectly), or impose any export 
duty, export license fee, or other export charge of any kind what- 
soever (whether in the form of additional charge or license fee 
or otherwise) upon printing paper, or wood pulp, or wood for use 
in the manufacture of wood pulp, the President may enter into 
negotiations with such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government to secure the removal of such prohibi- 
tion, restriction, export duty, or other export charge, and if it is 
not removed he may, by proclamation, declare such failure of 
negotiations, setting forth the facts. Thereupon, and until such 
prohibition, restriction, export duty, or other export charge is re- 
moved, there shall be imposed upon printing paper provided for 
in this paragraph, when imported either directly or indirectly from 
such country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of gov- 
ernment, an additional duty of 10 per centum ad valorem and in 
addition thereto an amount equal to the highest export duty or 
other export charge imposed by such country, dependency, prov- 
ince, or other subdivision of government, upon either an equal 
amount of printing paper or an amount of wood pulp or wood 

for use in the manufacture of wood pulp necessary to manufacture 
such printing paper.” 


Form of Box Maker’s Certificate 


G. R. Browder, general manager of the Paperboard Indus- 
tries Association, with offices at 608 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, has forwarded the following communication referring 
to the Form of Box Maker’s Certificate, to all manufacturers 
of fiber boxes: 

“It is reported that some box makers have fallen into the 
error of showing test of 200 lbs. inside the circle of the box 
maker’s certificate when stamping boxes for canned goods. In 
other instances aside from canned goods boxes where the box 
maker guarantees, say 250 Ibs. test, that figure has been errone- 
ously shown inside the circle. We call your particular attention 
to the following, as printed in Section 8 (a), Rule 41, on page 
69, Consolidated Freight Classification No. 5: 

“Note 1—The resistance in pounds per square inch (bursting 
test} stated in this certificate must be the minimum resistance 
required for the dimension limit and gross weight limit as stated. 
When the actual resistance is in excess of the minimum resistance 
so required, the actual resistance may be stated below the certi- 
ficate, but in such case all ratings and rules in this Classification 
as provided for a box having the minimum required resistance 
or of the actual resistance of the box if less) will apply. This 
note will not apply to boxes manufactured before January 10, 
1927.” 

“From this you will clearly see that the 200 Ib. test or higher 
special test must not be shown within the circle, but may be 
stated below the certificate. You are urged to report to this 
office every violation of the above, and every such case will be 
handled for correction by the Trade Practice Administration.” 


O consistently economical has 

been the performance of Kellogg 
digesters over a number of years in 
one large paper mill that nine new 
Kellogg digesters have been specified. 
The digesters shown, built by the 
Kellogg forge and hammer lap 
welded process, represents the first 
shipment on this new order. When 
all nine have been delivered, this 
company will have in operation a 
battery of 16 Kellogg digesters. 
Satisfactory performance of this kind 


1,350 cubic ft. Kellogg forge and hammer lap welded tumbling digester. 
to face. 24 in. charging nossle with cast stecl cover ana “ 
Complete with 8 in. blow valve and driving mechanism 


T”’ bolts. 
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Monroe, 


Past success with Kellogg Digesters 


recommends their choice 
for additional units 


is typical of Kellogg products. It is 
the result of the exacting standards 
that govern every phase of Kellogg 
fabrication. In Kellogg vessels, a 
final normalizing after the forge and 
hammer lap welding operation elim- 
inates all possibility of cold worked 
zones or strains. Neither are there 
rivets nor riveted joints subject to 
caustic attack. Kellogg digesters oper- 
ate long and unfailingly under the 
most severe conditions of changing 
temperatures and pressures. 


9 ft., 834 in. I. D. by 26 ft. 0 in. face 
Blow nozzle fitted with cast alloy steel liner. 
For the Brown Paper Mills Co., Inc., 


THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY, 225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Birmingham 827 Brown-Marx Building Pittsburgh Oliver Building 
Boston 12 Pearl Street Los Angeles 742 Western Pacific Building 
Chicago 1 LaSalle St. Tulsa Philtower Building 


FORGE AND HAMMER LAP WELDED_~ BOILER 
Sueupes ..... RECEIVERS... 8 SEPARATORS 
HEADERS... COMPLETE POWER PLANT PIPING 

ALL. KELLOGG FORGE AND HAMMER LAP WELDED PRODUCTS ARE INSURABLE 
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Power—Steam or Hydro, or Both’ 


By Wm. W. Tefft* 


Emphasis is placed on the necessity of including all pertinent 
factors in a comparison of steam with hydro power, drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that any conclusions based upon a part of these 
factors will be erroneous, misleading, and valueless. In considering 
the various factors that go to make up the final conclusion attention 
is called to the superiority of steam power where need for power ts 
immediate, where the more profitable hydro sites have already been 
developed, and where the actual load factor is very high. It is also 
made clear that hydro power is superior in reliability and as reserve 
capacity, and can operate to advantage at a much lower load factor 
than can steam. It might be said that the paper deals largely with 
load factor. Curves based upon a large number of developments in 
each case, indicate that usually for 60 per cent load factor or less 
the hydro plants are superior, the statement being made that no 
steam plant can now be built for 25 per cent load factor that will 
produce current for 1 cent per kw-hr., but there are many water- 
power plants, most of them in fact, that can do this. 

It is concluded that there is ample proof that a power system 
combining both steam and hydro plants can generate power cheaper 
than either kind of prime mover for the the same conditions, thus 
indicating the mutual advantage of one to the other. 


So much has been written in the last decade, and particularly 
recently. about the relative merits of steam and of hydro power 
and their cost that it would seem as though the various sub- 
divisions of this subject had been presented adequately. If this 
paper succeeds in setting up a simple and accurate way of 
determining when to build steam or hydro or both, and how 
much of each, its purpose will have been accomplished. The 
apparently widespread propaganda in the semi-technical and 
popular press in favor of steam power, with its benefits to 
miners, mine owners, railroads, and manufacturers of steam 
equipment, as well as politically, is not a part of this discussion, 
but only the overall cost of power delivered to the customers’ 
meter, which is where the revenue is collected. 

Whether steam has been coming into its own is practically 
settled by the fact that hydro power last year was just over 40 
per cent of the public-utility total, and that it increased 20 
t'mes over the previous 25 years, whereas steam increased but 
14 times over the same period. (See Bibliography, 38) Whether 
steam or hydro or a combination of both will be developed in the 
future should depend, it would seem, on which of these three will 
deliver the cheapest reliable power to the customers’ meter. 
In the interest of simplicity the problem also will be limited to 
electric power for public-utility systems, since it represents some 


* Contributed by the Hydraulic Division for presentation at the Annual 
Meeting New York, N. Y., December 2 to 6, 1929, of The A.S.M.E. All 


papers are subject to revision. 
1 Consulting Engineer, Vice-Pres. Fargo Engineering Co., Jackson, Mich. 
Nore: Statements and opinions advanced in papers are to be understood as 
individual expressions of their authors, and not those of the Society. 


55 per cent of the power of the country, which is as much as 
all the rest of the world (35) and is typical of most all other 
power development. Also electric power systems make possible 
the most advantageous use of both kinds of prime movers. The 
problem resolves itself into two factors: 

1. Economics of a comb:ned system. 

2. Determination of proportion of steam and hydro in such 

a combined system. 


Economics of a Combined System 


In general it has been shown and described conclusively in the 
technical press that the cost of power in a combined system is less 
than it would be if the total amount were supplied by either 
(10, 16, 23, 27, 33, 36, 38, 44); this is evidenced by the existence 
of many combined systems representing as they do the con- 
clusions of separate groups of engineers. This is only evidence, 
as the solutions of yesterday will not do today or for tomorrow. 
The trend, however, is indicated. The total cost of steam power, 
including all fixed and operating charges, has not lessened greatly 
in the last few years, the gain in efficiency being just about 
offset by the fixed charges on its increasing cost and the increasing 
cost of fuel (44, p. 34). Unit hydro construction costs have in- 
creased somewhat, and a high efficiency of over 92 per cent has 
been obtained for some time. Just here it should be noted, though, 
that the rapidly changing design of steam plants introduces a 
very high obsolescence charge to offset in some large proportion 
their gain in efficiency. There is scarcely a steam plant in the 
country ten years old but is obsolete. Hydros have permanence. 
Few, if any, well-designed hydroelectric plants ten years old 
but are turning out power cheaper than new steam plants in 
their neighborhood. Of course the cheaper dam sites were 
developed first. 


Determination of Proportion of Steam and Hydro 


Now to attempt here a definite determination of the proper 
ratio of steam and hydro in a system, or even to illustrate with a 
specific instance, would be misleading and valueless. A _ parallel 
checking list of pertinent items is intended to set up a weighted 
outline that may be applied to specific cases to arrive at the 
proper proportion of steam and hydro. It cannot include every- 
thing, but is based upon intimate and extensive experience and 
avoids prejudice and undue emphasis on _ isolated factors. 
Usually the most economical ratio is obtained when some spilling 
of power water is necessary during high-river stages. 


Comparison of Steam and Hydro 


This checking list is as follows: 


Steam.—Steam usually less than hydro per kilowatt of machine capacity. 
Should include transmission investment necessary to deliver current to place 
in system comparable to hydro (34, p. 1207; 30). 
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Construction Cost 

Hydro.—Hydro usually more than steam per kilowatt of machine capacity. 
Should include transmission investment necessary to deliver current to place 
in system comparable to steam. One of the most promising opportunities for 
the reduction of construction cost lies in reducing interest during construction. 

Time Regurrep For DeEsIGN 

Steam.—Should be designed as construction proceeds to avoid obsolescence 
amounting to close to 10 per cent per year. This increases construction cost, 
but not as much as the 10 per cent. 

Hydro.—May have ample time, as efficiency does not change much from 
year to year. 

FINANCING 


Hydro.—Hydro securities are more easily sold than for steam. The amount 
of earnings allowed by utilities commissions is based upon the physical value 
of the property, say 8 per cent of it. Then as hydro costs more per kilowatt 
than steam its owner is automatically allowed to earn more than on a kilowatt 
of steam, perhaps three times as much. This on the premise that the kilowatt- 
hour cost is the same as or less than with steam. 

Time ReQurIRED FOR CONSTRUCTION 
About half as long as hydro. 
About twice as long as steam. 


Steam 
Hydro. 


Popularity 

Steam..—Smoke and cinders and ash are unpopular. 
‘treams is not desirable. 
for steam than for hydro. 
greater benefits. 

Hydro.—-The hydro is usually popular because: (a) Its cost is oy spent 
in its neighborhood. (b) Fishing is usually bettered. (c) The shoreline 
hecomes available for summer homes. (d) Taxes are more than for steam. 
(e) Securities seem to sell easier. 


Also, the warming of 
Manufacturers sell more equipment per kilowatt 
Coal miners, mine owners and railroads receive 


Fixep CHARGES 


For purposes of comparison to determine kilowatt-hour costs, fixed charges 
should be combined with operating charges and load factor. 

Steam.—Interest, 6%; taxes 2%; depreciation and obsolescence, 10% (the 
present economical life of a steam turbine is 40,000 hours or 5.5 working 
years). See Bibliography. 50. Total, 18% 

Hydro.—Interest, 6%; taxes, 2% or less; 
2%. Total, 10% 


depreciation and obsolescence, 


OperaTING CHARGES 


For the purpose of comparison to determine kilowatt-hour costs, operating 
charges should be combined with fixed charges and load factor. 


TotaL CHARGES 

Only total charges are logically comparable. 

to determine kilowatt-hour costs, 
combined with load factor. 


For purposes of comparison 
total fixed and operating charges should be 


RELIABILITY 


Steam.—Steam plants are not so reliable as hydro, 
reserve capacity on this score. 

Hydro.—Hydro plants are mechanically two and one-half to six times as 
reliable as steam plants at their respective switchboards, and from two and 
two-tenths to five times as reliable if the interruptions of 100 miles of modern 
transmission line are added to the hydro plant. (Wm. W. Tefft Report, 
January, 1924; 7, N.E.L.A. Report, June, 1925; 12, N.E.L.A. Report, May 
17-21, 1926; 20, N.E.L. A. Report National, February, 1927; 22, Hydroclectric 
Handbook, Creager and Justin, p. 874; 40 N.E.L.A. Report, May, 1929.) 


thus requiring more 
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EFFICIENCY OF PRIME MOVERS 


we 
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Hydro plants need reserve prime movers for low-water periods. These miy 


be steam or hydro pumping plants. 


Reserve Capacity 

In determining the kind of reserve capacity hydro pumping plants a: 
more reliable and usually cheaper than steam. 

Steam.—Requires reserve capacity on account of inferior reliability of steam 
Say, add 20 per cent to plant capacity for reserve; this is irrespective of 
load factor, as a steam plant has no storage as does a hydro. 

ydro.—Requires reserve capacity on account of low water. Load facto: 
affects the amount to be determined for comparative purposes. For a plant 
operating at 50 per cent load factor, the reserve capacity will need to be but 
_— as much as for 100 per cent load factor, assuming pond storage for 
12 hours. 

For comparative purposes, hydro usually requires approximately 30 per cent 
of its capacity, net as reserve over steam. 


Pumpep Storace Hypro Piants 


Steam.—Pumped storage plants, where economically feasible, make ideal 
reserve for steam plants as they are immediately available in emergency am. 
improve the load factor on the steam plants. 

Hydro.—(31, 39, 45, 49)—Where enerenite conditions 
pumped storage plants can be built for from $60 
having an overall efficiency of 60 per cent. 
hydro reserve as well as for steam. 


permit, hydro 
to $80 per kilowatt and 
They often are economical fo: 


Loap Factor 


Steam.-—The cost of steam power is greatly affected by change of load 
factor. A plant producing power at a total cost of $.75 cent per kilowatt-hour 
at 50 per cent load factor will not be able to better 1.15 cents per kilowatt 
hour at 25 per cent load factor, an increase of 53 per cent in cost for a 
change of but 25 per cent in load factor. 

Hydro.—(Fig. 3; 29, p. 475; 36)—Hydro is very much superior to steam 
as variation of load factor has but a negligible effect on the cost of power 
per kilowatt-hour. Because of this, the cost of power from interconnected 
system plants is greatly reduced by the hydro plants. 


The foregoing list of items to be considered in any competent 
study of the relative merits and value of steam and of hydro 
power, together with the abbreviated comments on each, is in- 
tended to emphasize the error in trying to arrive at a conclusion 
No conclusion of value 
can be reached by considering that fixed charges on hydro are 
greater than steam or by considering only that operating charges 
on steam are greater than for hydro power. Nothing less than 
a summary of all of the factors involved can be of any great value 
in determining whether steam or hydro power is better. Con- 
struction costs, financing, t me required for construction, popu- 
larity of securities, fixed charges, total charges, reliability, re- 
capacity required, pumped storage hydroelectric plants, 
and last, but by no means least, load factor, all are vital parts of 
such a determination. 

The construction time required for design, 
and time required for construction, all have a bearing on the 
first cost. While the first cost of steam per kilowatt is usually 
less than for hydro, the operating charges tend to equalize them, 
so that the summation when considered on the basis of total 
annual kilowatt-hour may show little difference. During the 
last few years the gain in steam efficiency has been very marked 
and rather uniform, while the gain in hydro efficiency has been 
very little, as there is not much more to gain. This gaining of 
steam efficiency has had. the effect of increasing the percentage 
of fixed charges applicable to steam plants due to obsolescence. 
It is not a part of this part to go extensively into the matter of 
depreciation and obsolescence, as it is a subject by itself, but 
there are few if any steam plants in this country ten years old 
but are obsolete although perhaps in perfect mechanical operating 
condition. The present economic life of a steam turbine is but 
5.5 working years (50), so it would seem that the economics of 
any new power installation on a system, steam as well as hydro, 
should be based upon the system load factor rather than upon 
any assumption that the new turbine on account of its high 
efficiency will carry the base load for a term of years. The next 
new plant would take its place. Thus the depreciation and ob- 
solescence item for steam would be at least 10 per cent, whereas 
for permanent high efficiency hydro p'ants 2 per cent is ample, 
making the total fixed’charges for hydro 10 per cent and for 
steam 18 per cent. 

Relative reliability is of the utmost importance. According to 
experience and the figures representing composite data for the 
entire country, steam stations may be expected to have an 


by considering only part of these items. 
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costs, financing, 
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outage of 82 per cent of the time when their service is really 
needed as compared with a hydro plant and its modern 100-mile 
transmission line to load center, having a similar outage of 1.33 
per cent of the time, which gives a ratio of 6.16 (W. W. Tefft 
Investigation, 1923-24; 7, 12, 20, 22, 40). 

Even if the figure for the steam unit only is used, without 
any penalty for all the rest of the steam_station, there is a ratio 
of 3.34 to 1.33 or 2.5. On the basis of these figures it seems 
conclusively proved that a hydro plant with its 100-mile trans- 
mission line and accessory apparatus will have only one-fourth 
or one-fifth of the outage of necessity as a steam plant at the 
load center. Also, it should be borne in mind that with the ever- 
increasing size of steam units the practice of carrying one unit 
in reserve is a much greater financial penalty than holding a 
hydro unit in reserve, since the latter is usually of much 
smaller capacity with proportionately smaller fixed charges. 

The inferiority of reliability of the steam plant as compared 
with the hydroelectric plant and its transmission lines is, the 
author believes, quite typical of the two methods of generating 
power. A steam plant, with its multiplicity of machines oper- 
ating at high speeds, high pressures, high temperatures, high 
metal stresses, and severe and repeated temperature changes, 
hardly could be expected to be as reliable as the extremely 
simple hydroelectric units operating at low speed. 

A hydroelectric plant of three units can be put into operation 
in an emergency from no load (stationary) to full capacity in 
less than four minutes, while a steam plant, even with the 
boilers banked, would require thirty minutes or more, usually 
one hour. 

The matter of superior hydroelectric reliability extends be- 
yond the hydroelectric plants themselves, and renders the steam 
plants and also the transmission lines more reliable, inasmuch 
as an interruption to service in a steam plant can be made up 
for ten hours or more by the hydro pondage, and likewise au 
interruption of one transmission line can be made up for by 
drawing on the stored water and by the increased loading of 
another transmission line. 

Both steam and hydro plants require reserve capacity, but for 
different reasons: the hydro on account of decrease in steam 
flow, and the steam on account of inferior reliability. The re- 
serve capacity required for hydro plants on account of lack of 
reliability is negligible, inasmuch as they have been shown to be 
98.7 per cent reliable when needed. If in the comparison of this 
item the hydros could be charged with all of the reserve required 
on account of diminishing stream flow, then the steam should 
be charged with all of the reserve required for any purpose, such 
as annual shutdown for inspection and cleaning of boilers, and all 
plant apparatus affecting the kilowatt output; 20 per cent re- 
serve for an all-steam generating system would appear reason- 
able. Reserve for hydro plants depends upon the load factor 
at which they use the available water, which, at low water time 
under economic operation, would not be more than 50 per cent, 
The reserve capacity required to keep the needed output up to 
the plant capacity would be the difference between plant capacity 
and the power in kilowatts that low water could develop at 50 
per cent load factor. For comparative purposes hydro in the 
Middle West requires approximately 30 per cent of its capacity 
as a reserve over what a steam plant would require for the same 
capacity. 

The reserve capacity may take the form of steam plants de- 
signed cheaply for that kind of service only; the utilization of 
steam plants obsolete for base load purposes; additional hydro 
plants or pumped storage hydroelectric plants. Of these the 
pumped storage hydroelectric plants, where topographic con- 
ditions permit, appear to have merit. 

“There has recently developed an intensified interest in the 
economic possibilities of peak-load hydroelectric plants, making 
use of water which has been wholly or in part pumped into 
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storage above such a plant during off-peak periods. This has 
come about through the recent completion of the Rocky River 
plant of the Connecticut Light & Power Company near New Mil- 
ford, Conn., which has at present one 24,000-kw. unit and pro- 
vision for a second unit of equal size. While it was well known 
that some 45 plants of this kind had been constructed abroad, it 
seems that it required the evidence of a successful venture in this 
country to stimulate power engineers to a detailed study of 
possible locations for similar peak-load plants in their own terri- 
tories, only three in this country having come to attention— 
namely, the Rocky River plant, the Mill Creek plant in Utah. 
and the Tule River plant in California. A number of large 
hydro pump plants are being designed in the United States, 
and construction will probably be undertaken in some instances 
in the near future.” (49, H. S. Hunt.) 

They cost usually from $60 to $80 per kilowatt and make ideal 
reserve for steam p'ants as they are immediately available in 
emergency, and improve the load factor on the steam plants. 

This storing of energy by means of pumping water makes 
feasible the development of tidal power at costs below five mills 
per kilowatt-hour and at either low or h.gh load factors. 

Load factor is not by any means the only advantage accruing 
to hydro development, but it is one of the most important. 
The determination of the relative merits of hydro or steam 
developments rests on the cost of power per kilowatt-hour de- 
livered into the power system. On a purely annual kilowatt- 
hours basis there may not be much difference in the Middle West, 
where, of course, the cheap sites were developed first. This, 
however, is not quite the way to analyze their relative merits, 
as under these conditions with the proper analysis hydro will be 
the cheaper. A hydro plant properly designed can be operated 
on a very low load factor, particularly at the low-water periods 
when its power is most valuable. This one characteristic, and 
there are several others that will not be mentioned here, is of 
very great importance. By operating the hydro plants on an 
interconnected system at a low load factor the load factor on 
the steam plants is greatly increased and consequently bettered, 
so that one of the greatest advantages of hydro development, 
and it is an important advantage justifying very careful and 
thorough study in every instance, lies in reducing the cost of 
steam power rather than the actual generation of cheaper hydro 
power. 

The two summary curves on Fig. 3, one showing the total 
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steam cost and the other the total hydro cost, plotted against 
load factor, have a background of some 58 operating hydro 
plants and over 30 steam plants. From these two curves it will 
be seen that the cost of steam and hydro power are about equal 
at 65 per cent load factor on the basis of load factor only, and 
without giving to hydro any other advantage, such as reliability. 
For a load factor of around 49 per cent, which is close to the 
usual system load factor, the direct differential in cost shown 
by the curves is some 7 per cent in favor of hydro, without 
taking any advantage of the bettering of the steam load factor 
by the hydro. x 

For instance, if the cost per kilowatt-hour at the proper loca- 
tion on a system, including all operating and fixed charges, is 
0.7 cent for both steam and hydro when each is supplying, say, 
one-half of the required power, the average cost, of course, 
would be 0.7 cent. If, however, a hydro plant is made to oper- 
ate at a low load factor, thus bettering the load factor on the 
steam plant, the cost of the hydro power would still remain 
at approximately 0.7 cent, but the cost of the steam power 
might drop to 0.54 cent, thus making an average cost to the 
system of 0.62 cent, or a reduction of total cost to the system 
of over 11 per cent. 

The cost of power in the future from steam will probably re- 
main about constant, on the assumption that steam-plant effi- 
ciencies will gradually increase until they reach 50 per cent in 
1950. This assumes that efficiencies will increase somewhat 
faster in the future than has been the case in the past, although 
there does not now seem to be much evidence to indicate that 
the increase will be any faster than it has been. On this as- 
sumption, on Fig. 2 there is shown a curve indicating the ap- 
proximate future cost of steam power for various load factors. 
Another curve on the same figure indicates the future hydro 
cost based only slightly upon decrease in construction cost, but 
mainly upon expected increase of steam flow during the next 
quarter of a century. In further comparing steam and water 
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power a condition inherent to water power should be emphia- 
sized which will materially enhance the value of water power 
during the next 25 years. 

Fuel can be fed to steam stations according to requiremeut, 
but in most hydraulic stations water is supplied according to 
the existing sequence in the natural supply. This natural 
supply is var.able, often within wide limits. The output of 
hydraulic stations, for instance in Michigan during 1928, was 
1,143,397,000 kw-hr. Had the flow of rivers been as in 1925, 
the output would have been some 400,000,000 kw-hr. less. The 
return on the investment in a hydraulic station is dependent on 
the average annual pcwer output and its load factor. Should 
this average shift to higher levels, the total cost of hydraulic 
power as denoted by the curve (Fig. 3) will move downward 
and eventually below the cost of steam power at all values of 
load factor. 

The expectation for the next 25 years is exactly that. The 
data and considerations involved are too voluminous to be pre- 
sented here in full, but may be indicated briefly. Gradually it 
has been realized that trends and oscilations are visible in 
hydraulic data which follow definite sequences not traceable in 
weather data. Meteorology deals chiefly with momentary 
values, while hydraulic data are cumulative. Water is collected 
on large draii.age areas and partially runs off into storage basins 
or lakes, where it is again accumulated. While weeks of dry 
weather follow short periods of rain, river flow continues un- 
interrupted, following only the cumulative values of rainfall, 
Lakes exhibit important changes of level during long periods, 
though the faint climate cause is not felt in the weather. 

It appears that these small climatic changes, negligible in 
meteorology but highly important for water-power engineering, 
can be coirelated and used to estimate the future trend. (See 
U.S.G.S. Water Supply Paper No. 30, by Lane and Horton 1899, 
p. 28, which contains an estimate of an exactly verified minimum 
three years in advance.) Based on the researches of Prof. Edward 
Bruckner (see “Climatic Changes Since 1700,” Ed Holzel, Vienna, 
1890), they have been extended and utilized for practical purposes 
(see A. Streiff: “On the Investigation of Cycles and the Relation 
of the Bruckner and Solar Cycle;” “Notes on Estimating Runoff ;” 
“The Practical Importance of Climatic Cycles in Engineering ;” 
Monthly Weather Review, Washington, D. C., July, 1926; March, 
1928, July, 1929). 

The long cycle appears to have attained its minimum from 1895 
to 1915, which minimum extended over the whole North American 
Continent; during which period the most vigorous development of 
hydroelectric power occurred. Hydroelectric power is now facing 
a period of increased flow, which increase for some localities as 
southwestern Texas and southern Michigan is estimated to aver- 
age some 40 per cent during the next 25 years. This is due to the 
amplifying effect of stream flow over rainfall (see Fig. 5). The 
examples shown indicate that an increase in rainfall of 30 per cent 
may double the runoff, the latter increasing three times faster than 
the rainfall. 

A 33 per cent increase in runoff would immediately bring the 
curve of cost of hydraulic power below the cost of steam power, 
at 100 per cent load factor and twice the present efficiency of steam 
plants. A 16 per cent increase would reduce the cost of hydraulic 
power below that of steam plants at all load factors. 

It appears, therefore that the future of hydroelectric power, 
viewed from this angle and at least for the next 25 years, is bright. 


Conclusion 


There is ample proof that a power system combining both steam 
and hydro plants can generate power cheaper than either kind of 
prime mover for the same conditions, thus indicating the mutual ad- 
vantage of one to the other. The percentage of each must be 
solved for in each individual case, the emphasis of the solution 
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being upon including all of the permanent factors with their 
proper values. Throughout the country steam power is 
heing developed perhaps three times as fast as hydro power, 
partly because the better hydro sites were developed first and 
so the remaining ones are not so profitable, but mainly because 
this appears to be somewhere near the proper ratio of steam 
and hydro. Hydro power generated in 1928 is 40 per cent of 
the public utility total, being an increase of about 8 per cent 
over the preceding year. In the future steam plant efficiencies 
will increase; the cost of obtaining them will increase also, and 
it would seem that the prospect of hydro continuing to main- 
tain its percentage of development is still bright. A study of 
the prospect of increased flow of rivers, with the magnified 
cilect that this would have upon the hydro-power output and 
the development of cheap tidal power at almost any desired 
load factor through the aid of hydro pump storage, indicates 
rather clearly that it is to be expected. 

Many of the hydro developments that appeared at the mo- 
ment to be most profitable have been developed. As conditions 
changed, however, some that appeared less profitable then have 
become more profitable now, such as Conowingo on the Sus- 
quehanna River near Philadelphia. 

If the progress of the art should eliminate a part or all of 
the cost of transmission, most of the benefit would accrue to 
the hydro. 

There can be no force to the statement or propaganda that 
water power is declining when 40 per cent of the power of the 
nation is hydraulic, and when the largest concentrations of 
power in this country are hydraulic, and when the future looks 
fully as bright for hydraulic as for steam. Neither can there 
be any in the statement that steam will be superseded 
when there are localities in which no hydroelectric is possible, 
nor in the statement that steam is cheaper than hydro when it 
is more economical in many places on this continent to develop 
steam with hydro power than with coal. In fact, nothing less 
than a complete analysis of all the cold facts will arrive at 


force 
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Hydro will continue to be profitable as 
long as the present conditions of load factor exist. Few, if 
any, power systems have load factors higher than 50 per cent, 
and many of them much less. No steam plant can now be built 
for 25 per cent load factor that will produce current for 1 cent 
per kw-hr. but there are many water power plants, most of 
them in fact, that can do this. 


the proper conclusion. 
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More Reservoirs To Control Hudson 

[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] _ ; 
Fatts, N. Y., April 21, 1930.—Public interest in the 
construction of the Conklingville dam has distracted attention 
from other plans of the Hudson River Regulating Board but 


GLENS 


it was learned this week that several more reservoirs to con- 
trol the flood waters of the 
plated. Engineers 
have already undertaken surveys to determine which of the 
projects would be most feasible and it is understood that paper 


Hudson River are now contem- 


acting under the direction of the board 


manufacturing establishments will assist in financing the move- 
ment. 

The purpose of these reservoirs is identical with that of the 
Conklingville dam; the equalization of the flow of the Hudson 
so as to provide adequate operating power for paper mills and 
periods and to floods 


other industries during drought prevent 


during freshet times. The property values and the case with which 
the state can obtain rights to the necessary lands will guide the 
board in choosing the site for its next reservoir, according to 
E. M. Sargent, chief engineer. Mr. Sargent is in charge of 
the future plans of the Hudson River Regulating Board as- 
sisted by Senator Henry N. Sage, David I. Fitzgerald, and W. 
Ellison Mills. 

The gates of the huge Conklingville dam were closed fast 
week and by late summer it is 
comparable to Lake George will spread through the Sacandaga 
Valley. 


paper mills along the Hudson River in addition to preventing 


estimated that a reservoir 


The dam was built by the state to provide power for 
ficods which in recent years did considerable damage to state 
property. The dam is 1,000 feet long and 90 feet high, con- 
structed of concrete, rock and earth fill and the cost of build- 
ing it is being borne by principal paper mills in the, Hudson 
Valley. 
wide with a maximum depth of 95 feet. 


The new lake will be 29 miles long and five miles 


Algonquin Firms To Merge 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

N. Y., April 21, 1930.—Papers permitting the 
merging of the Algonquin Pulp and Paper Company, Inc. with 
the Algonquin Paper Corporation were filed this week with the 
Secretary of State at Albany.. The company will continue to 
do business under the name of the Algonquin Paper Corporation 
with its principal business office in this city. Henry M. Augs- 
bury is president of the new 
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organization. 
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Strength of Old Newspapers 


The color and strength of old newspapers in relation to their 
state of preservation has been the subject of an examination car- 
ried on by the Bureau of Standards Paper Laboratory. 

Five different grades were observed, therefore the best grad 
was designated No. 1 and the poorest grade No. 5, the others 
falling in order between these. The No. 1 papers were in ex- 
cellent condition, having good color and strength. 
little or no evidence of deterioration in any respect. The papers 
of No. 5 grade were badly deteriorated. They had a deep brown 
color and practically no strength, breaking with one fold. 


They showed 


After the papers were graded their fiber composition was de- 
termined and the appearance of their fibers noted. 

The results obtained will be published later in detail. 
show the following interesting facts: 

1. That while in the period covered by the samples, 1866-180, 
a transition toward the use of ground wood fiber occurred, the 


They 


modern type of news print paper composed of ground wood and 
unbleached sulphite fiber had not yet come into existence. 

2. That all of the papers of the period 1886-1873 are in ex- 
cellent condition and are composed of fibers produced by chem- 
ical treatment from a wide variety of matecrials—rags, csparto 
grass, straw, and wood. Two of these papers composed entircly 
of esparto grass fiber, and one containing 80 per cent of straw 
fiber, are of particular interest as showing that papers having 
a high degree of permanence were produced from low-grade 
but inexpensive materials. 

3. The papers issued during the period 1874-7880 showed mor 
or less deterioration, and contained in most cases ground wood 
fiber, which is a crude fiber, mixed variously with the chemical 
fibers mentioned in (2). 


TAPPI Notes 
R. L. Hoenstine until recently with the York Haven Paper 
Company, York Haven, la., is with the Wire 
Fabric Company, Mt. Wolf, Va. 
Dr. John S. Bates of Price Brothers, Ltd., and a member of 
the TAPPI Executive Committee, was recently awarded a bronze 


now American 


medal by Columbia University, New York, in recognition of his 
work in chemistry. 

Frederick A. Milan has left A. 
with the National Adhesives Company, 15 Elkins street, South 


M. Meineke, Ine., and is now 


Boston, Mass. 


C. A. Jobson of the 


New 
Lock Haven, Va., died recently, after undergoing an operation 
for appendicitis. 


York and Pennsylvania Company, 


CoMING MEETINGS 


May 23-24, Paper Technologists Club Interstate Meeting, Park 
American Hotel, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
May 29-31, Superintendent’s Association National Mecting, Benja- 
min Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, la. 
June 12-13, Canadian. Pulp and Paper Association, Technical See- 
tion Summer Meeting, Chateau Lauricr, Ottawa, 
Canada. 


Connecticut Valley Superintendents to Meet 
Horyoxe, Mass., April 19, 1930.—The Connecticut Valley Divi- 
sion of the American Pulp and Paper Mill Superintendents Asso- 
Hotel Nonotuck on 
Various subjects are on the 


ciation will hold a business session at the 
Saturday, May 3, starting at 2 P. M. 
program for discussion, all of which are of real importance to 
Among 
these will be the paper on Rosin Sizing by a representative of 


those identified with the production of pulp or paper. 
Bennett, Inc. Those planning to attend this meeting should com- 
municate promptly with Matthew V. Horgan, 35 Columbus avenue, 
Holyoke, Mass., the Chairman of the Division. 
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Alkali Recovery from Pulp Liquors* 


By C. L. Wagner! 


The history of alkali recovery in pulp manufacture is a very 
interesting one. Beginning with flat bed furnaces, where the 
materials were hand-worked during charring, this was followed 
by the rotary roaster system, which, on the advent of the so- 
called sulphate process, was extended to include a smelter, which 
applied only to sulphate. 

The process had remained static for many years, but in the 
late seventies some attempts were made at improvements, These 
consisted chiefly of spraying the more or less concentrated 
liquors into preheated chambers, with auxiliary fuel. This was 
the method used by Atwood, Blackman, Cloudman, Dorenfeldt 
and Drewsen, and others, and all of these attempts proved 
practical failures. In 1911-12 H. K Moore built and operated 
such a furnace successfully on sulphate, though requiring an 
aux.liary fuel, and later developed the explosion process in 
which heat was supplied by superheating the liquor under pres- 
sure. 

The work on the Wagner process and furnace was begun in 
1923 and is a radical departure from all previous methods and 
apparatus. It is the result of an attempt to improve rotary 
practice in a soda mill, it being observed that the ordinary 
procedure is analogous to that of a stoker where the fuel was 
fed at the rear end and brought forward through an atmosphere of 
carbon dioxide with the result that volatile combustibles were 
lost instead of burned. Boilers attached to such equipment 
rarely returned the steam value of the extra fuel burned. 

This furnace can properly be designated as a two-zone furnace, 
as the peculiar requirements of the operation do not permit the 
process to be completed at one location. With minor modifications 
it can be adapted to waste sulphite liquor, distillery slops, and 
other materials. 

Description of Furnace 

The furnace is of the stationary vertical type, circular in form, 
and consists of a steel shell of two diameters, the upper part 
being larger than the lower, with a refractory lining. A roof, 
which is a water-wall extension of the boiler, covers the furnace 
and gas passage to the boiler. Where the feed-water conditions 
do not permit this, a water-cooled refractory roof is used. 

The complete installation includes a water-tube boiler of 
special design, gas and air fan and blower, scrubber, solution tank 
with agitator, liquor pump and scrubber pump, with instruments 
for regulation. 


Operation of Furnace 


When the furnace has been preheated by means of oil, gas, 
or wood, liquor is sprayed in at the top or side adjacent to the 
top. At first the spray is fine, but the temperature increases 
rapidly and the spray is made coarser. In the soda furnace 
smelt flows out in a few minutes. Air, both primary and 
secondary, is regulated as required. In a sulphate furnace the 
smelt is held in until it overflows the dam, when the flow begins, 
usually one-half hour after starting. The carbon dioxide content 
of the gasses governs the admission of air, where regulation 
both as to point of admission and volume is much closer than 
in the soda furnace. 

The outgoing gases are passed through the scrubber, where 
the scrubbing liquor circulates from tank to scrubber, then 
through a dust trough to the tank and, when it reaches a 
certain density, by solution of chemicals, is returned to the 
evaporator black liquor supply or to the solution tank, depend- 
ing on the process. 

® Presented at the meeting of the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 


n , Asheville, N. C., December 2 to 4, 1929. 
“Member TAPPI, engineer, J. O. Ross Engineering Co., New York, N. Y. 


The whole operation is simple and requires only faithful 
adherence to the principal details in order to secure the desired 
results. 

Development of Process 

The development of the furnace involved many new chemical 
engineering problems, and when it is realized that the class of 
labor used in this part of the plants was the poorest in the 
whole mill and that the process must be almost foolproof, the 
difficulties will be appreciated. Furthermore, the major problems 
were attacked on commercial installations, which lengthened the 
time necessary for the work. 

The picture was further clouded with numerous attempts to 
burn sprayed liquor in the past, none of which, except that of 
Moore, had succeeded in operating commercially, and these 
attempts had induced a wide skepticism in the industry. The 
field was wholly unknown in all essential details. 

It can now be definitely stated that the reasons for failure 
were four in number: 

(1) Parallel current spraying, the heat traveling away from 
the place where the greatest need existed. 

(2) Failure to burn volatile combustibles, which could not 
be done by a single air admission, the ignition temperature of 
the gases under existing conditions being approximately 920 
deg. C., and absence of oxygen for complete combustion, 

(3) Inability to concentrate the liquor to the required density. 

(4) Use of boilers or radiant-heat-absorption apparatus which 
did not permit temperatures for complete combustion. 

Some of the problems which had to be solved are described 
in the subsequent paragraphs. Each one of these was accom- 
panied by many minor difficulties, so that theory often gave way 
to practice in a compromise to prevent worse difficulties in 
other directions. 

Structure 

The structure in soda and sulphate processes differs only in 
minor details. The furnace resembles a blast furnace, except 
that the combustible gases produced in the lower part are 
burned in the upper part, instead of being led away to burn 
otherwise as in blast-furnace practice. A larger upper section 
was adopted for several reasons, chief of which was a desire 
to secure lower gas travel, greater spray radius, and less tur- 
bulence, also less weight to be supported on the lower linings. 
The sectional cast-iron connection allows expansion. The lower 
section of the shell and columns supports the upper shell, lining, 
and roof, as at high temperatures, the linings have a low crush- 
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ing strength, Thus we secure a flexible, easily shipped and 
erected unit, requiring no structural work for support. 
Lining 

The lining as now adopted is of soft, even-grained soapstone, 
cut radially, with only the end of the grain exposed to fire. 
Vertical joints are asbestos felt, having practically the same 
chemical composition (a hydrated silicate of magnesia), thick 
enough to take the horizontal expansion and a steel tank band 
holds the blocks in place. 

Considerable done to produce a 
suitable refractory, and some very encouraging results have 
been obtained by two of the organizations that are working on 
this. Concrete with soapstone as a given 
promise. Other materials that tried are chrome, 
magnesite, high alumina, or diaspore, and various combinations. 
In certain parts of the furnace they were very good, but they 
proved utter failures in where least expected. With 
chrome a 14-foot vertical wall expanded 28 inches vertically before 
failing as a result of 


research work is being 


base has some 


have been 


parts 


spalling. Expansion coefficients have 
proved a delusion in nearly all cases, as chemical action plays 
an important part in this. Soapstone, which, when heated, 
expands and at same time hardens, owing to loss of water, 
gives at least a consistent 6-inch rise in a 14-foot wall, which 
can be allowed for. 
better refractory. 


The maximum 


Research is now under way to produce a 


allowable soapstone temperature is approxi- 
mately 1425 deg. C. but in this furnace the upper limit used is 
1316 deg. C. Inasmuch as soda salts are more or less volatle 
at higher temperatures, particularly in air currents, and the 
scouring action is very pronounced, this temperature limit is 
no disadvantage. 

We have decided against water-cooled walls, with or without 
Water- 
cooled primary air nozzles are used for sulphate, both in this 
and in the old process, to limit the size of the smelting zone 
and keep the combustion area away from the walls. Nozzles 
ending at the inside surface of the wall are used for soda, but 
in the sulphate process, where the air supply in the smelting 
zone is limited, the erosion of lining adjacent to the nozzle was 
very serious. 


refractory surfaces, for reasons which appear later. 


There is always an explosion hazard with water- 
cooled nozzles, which no one has yet eliminated. The structure 
and volume of this furnace, as well as the small weight of the 
heated contents, do, however, make this danger negligible. The 
furnace is built on the same princ:ple as the explosives store- 
house—that is, with strong walls and a weak roof. 
Roof 
We have worked through the list of sprung arches, suspended 


arches, and water pans, and finally designed a water-cooled 
refractory arch which apparently will stand. The water-wall 
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roof, which is an extension of a tube row from the top drum 
of the bo.ler, covered with tile and asbestos, is very satisfactory 
and converts the radiant heat into steam. Where bad « ‘ling 
conditions exist, this device will not be suitable, as a slight scale 
would cause bagging and rupture of tubes. This amount of 
steam, turned into a furnace, would ruin the lining if. it did 
nothing worse. Erosion of t.les in ordinary arches is very 
severe. Neutral refractories, such as chrome, magnesite, ete. 
spall too badly for this service. 


Very hard burned clay tile of 
certain types gives fair seivice, but chemical comb.nation myst 
be avoided by cooling; otherwise lower melting point mixtures, 
approaching the eutectic, may result. 
Boiler 

The present boiler is the result of actual use of nearly all 
types—H. R. T., vertical two-drum water-tube, two-drum bent- 
tube, etc. Of these, the vertical two-drum water-tube boiler, 
with straight tubes, two-pass, is probably most desirable, but 
requires large head room and a dust chamber connection of large 
proportions. In our standard three-drum boiler now adopted, 
the drums are larger and longer than a standard boiler for 
this size, the tube spacing being 1rather large, with almost 
verticle baffles and tubes, the least possible bends at the bottom 
drum, open.ngs for lancing, and a steel dust trough below the 
bottom drum. This boiler permits the gases to flow most nearly 
according to the natural laws of the flow of gases on cooling, 
as given by Groume-Grimailho. 

The solution from the scrubber circulates through the dust 
trough and seems to work out well in practice if the surface 
of the water is below the sweep of high-temperature gases. 
The dust trough was severely criticized by engineers, but has 
justified its use by practical results. Soot blowers are necessary 
and are operated at frequent intervals, with periodical lancing 
by air rather than steam. 


Scrubber 

Aside from the Cottrell precipitator, no successful work had 
previously done toward removing the entrained solid 
chemicals from the gases in this process. The particles of soda 
salts, which have colloidal dimensions, are readily carried by 
gases and in our process, if spraying and air regulation are done 
wrongly, the loss of chemical might easily be as serious as 
in old-time units. 


been 


We tried a Gyro scrubber, operating on the principle of the 
Feld scrubber, which did the work but was too flimsy in con- 
struction. A Feld scrubber was out of the question for our gas 
volumes, so it was necessary to design another, preferably with- 
out mechanical rotors. 

Centrifugal action in a cyclone dust arrester is not effective 
on colloidal dimensioned dusts in practical-sized units. It was 
also apparent that the dust cloud had a negative electric charge 
which must be neutralized before the particles could be wetted. 

By entering the gases tangentially at high velocity, which 
at least assures thorough mixture with the sprayed water, the 
water having a positive charge, electric neutralization and 
solution of particles are accomplished. A gas-water suspension 
is also formed, which is separated by passing over baffles and 
through a layer of Hexahelix tile. Previously we used a coke 
bed, which was effective, but had disadvantages. This tile offers 
the desirable combination of wet contact surface and multiple 
direction changes. 

Spray in particles not larger than the soda particles is more 
effective than coarse spray. The inlet velocity approximates 
3600 feet per minute, but the vertical velocity at the top is 
reduced to a maximum of 360 feet per minute. Efficiencies with 
dust loadings under 1 grain per cubic foot have been as high 
as 87 per cent and with loadings up to 2 grains per cubic foot, 
which is seldom reached, 69 per cent efficiency was secured. 

No corrosion has been evident in the scrubber in either the 
soda or sulphate p:ocess, the liquors remaining alkaline though 
below the sulfur dioxide absorption temperature. Under proper 
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furnace operation practically no sulfur dioxide or sulfur trioxide 
is formed, most of the sulfur lost being carried out as carbon 
oxysulfide. 

Recently the Cottrell process has been found applicable at 
moderate cost, as the scrubber gases require smaller equip- 
ment. By dry-cooling the gases, mechanically operated bag 
filters will remove all visible traces of soda from the gases. 
By these means it proves econom:cal to remove small amounts 
of salts and laxity in furnace operation is not such a serious 
matter. Dry gases leaving the boiler are handled by standard- 
volume fans with water-cooled bearings. Dry gases avo:d 
corrosion and blade-caking. 

Liquor Spraying 

This is the most important pait step in the process and has 
taken considerable time to reach a satisfactory stage. The 
liquor, at any temperature, is viscous, corrosive to most metals, 
and carbonizes rapidly, so that practically every commercial nozzle 
gave particles too fine, a mixture of fine and coarse particles, 
too wide a flare, or too high velocity. To secure the desired 
result, it was found necessary to design several nozzles to operate 
under low liquor and air pressures, the spray having a good 
distribution pattern as well as giving uniform-sized particles. 
The nozzle used at present has the advantage of being rugged 
as well as adjustable for a wide range in capacity and size of 
particles. 

The vertical distance and fineness of the particles govern the 
amount which can be handled within very close limits. We 
have found a minimum vertical distance of 8 feet for very small 
volumes, and a maximum of 20 feet beyond which even very 
large volumes cannot be used without operation difficulties. 
Proper distribution is assumed. 

The residue in the soda process should reach the sloping 
hearth dry and almost completely distilled—that is, carbonized— 
so that the smallest amount of air at low velocities will cause 
almost instantaneous combustion of carbon and fusion of soda, 
with the least amount of chemical carried out. Temperatures 
can be governed on the sloping hearth by air regulation to 
produce carbon monoxide and carbon dioxide. 

In the sulphate process the residue, nearly dry or dry and 
partly distilled, reaches the hearth and floats on the smelt pool, 
offering carbon contact and protecting the sulfides from oxy- 
gen contact. The admission of air is through nozzles project- 
ing into the fuel bed about 1 foot above the smelt pool. The 
fuel bed is carried at a height of about 5 feet and the theory is 
that the oxygen of the sulphate with carbon and hydrogen 
forms carbon monoxide and water. The air supplied burns the 
liberated carbon monoxide to carbon dioxide, producing an 
intense heat, sufficient for fusion and reduction needs. It also 
supplies oxygen for excess carbon and hydrogen. 

The reduction of sulphate to sulfide is an intensely endo- 
thermic reaction, involving the absorption of approximately 
3000 B. t. u. per pound of sulphate reduced. In extreme cases 
as much as 600 to 800 pounds of sulphate an hour is reduced, 
from which thé intensity of the reaction and amount of heat 
absorption can be realized. High temperatures give a quicker 
reduction and also lead to volatilization of sulfide and sulphate, 
especially in a current of air or gases. The time necessary for 
complete reduction is given by the smelt pool. 

The ideas is to burn and fuse all solids in the lower zone and 
to dry the liquor and burn only gases in the upper zone. 
Chemical particles of colloidal and larger dimensions are always 
liberated in combustion and are carried out with gases. Co- 
incidental combustion of solids and gases is to be avoided if 
possible, for if the sprayed particles are so fine as to be con- 
sumed instantly negative results are obtained. It must be 
realized that carbonization or destructive distillation of organic 
matter in a solution of caustic soda begins at very low tem- 
peratures, the evolution of methyl products, terpenes, etc., being 
active even at 100 deg. C. 
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The countercurrent principle used in spraying marks a de- 
parture from all previous efforts in the field and makes operation 
of the furnace possible. During the preliminary experimental 
work on soda rotaries using parallel spraying with one point of 
air admission, we could not complete combustion. 
Admitting secondary air near the gas outlet caused complete 
When the spray was put in 


secure 


combustion with high temperatures. 
contrary to the gas flow, with secondary air, very high tem- 
peratures were secured. The ignition temperature of gases 
under these diluted conditions was found to be approximately 
900 deg. C. 

Air Supply and Points of Introduction 

The terms “primary” and “secondary” air used in this de- 
scription were coined for our use, where a partial combustion 
only was possible at one point, and a complete combustion was 
required or desirable elsewhere. To secure a combustion at one 
point would defeat the object, inasmuch as strongly reducing 
atmosphere was required at one point or zone and a strongly 
oxidizing condition at another, where a transfer of radiant heat 
was possible from one to another. This led to the two-zone 
designation, with primary air used in one and secondary air in 
the other. 

Secondary air is admitted through the lining at the two sets 
of openings in the upper zone, one above the other, to avoid 
mixing with lower zone action and also to prevent turbulence, 
which causes erosion of linings and roof. The air supply to the 
furnace is based on 18 pounds of air to 1 pound of organic matter, 
but a smaller ratio is generally used. 

The term “secondary air” has been wrongfully used by several 
boiler companies to designate combustion air in powdered coal 
work as distinct from nozzle air. This should be called “ad- 
ditional combustion air,” as combustion is completed in one 
place or zone—that is, before reaching the boiler-tube surfaces. 

Permissible Gas Velocities 

Vertical. gas velocities should be maintained under 10 feet 
per second if possible and turbulence, which might carry the 
smaller particles in suspension until burned, is to be avoided. 
The normal volume of gas may be 600 cubic feet, or higher, per 
second, against a sectional area of 100 square feet. It is easily 
seen what would happen if total combistion occurred in the 40-foot 
area at the bottom in the sulphate furnace and in the 63-foot 
area in the soda furnace, especially as the tendency of all manu- 
facturers is to operate at ratings of 150 to 200 per cent as ex- 
emplified in every installation so far. In such cases an undue 
load is put on the heating surfaces of the boiler and scrubber 
capacity. Allowance for troubles developing under such condi- 
tions is hardly ever made by the user; the result, if bad, is 
simply placed on equipment faults. 
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Chemical Reactions 

The chemical reactions occurring in this process are similar 
to that in the smelter process, with this exception. In the rotary 
of the old process the low temperature and excess carbon cause 
sulfides and other sulfur compounds to change the carbonates 
and sulfur dioxide, the latter being carried out with volatile 
combustibles, including mercaptans and sulfide gases. In our 
process the liquor is instantaneously passed through a_ high- 
temperature zone in an atmosphere strongly oxidizing, so that 
time and temperature are not favorable to the formation of 
sulfur dioxide and sulfur trioxide. Except when solid wet 
liquor happens to reach the fuel bed, sulfur dioxide is not formed 
in appreciable amount. Carbon oxysulfide is given off under 
our conditions, owing to excess carbon dispersed in the smelt. 

Reduction 

By the present method reduction is calculated on what re- 
mains after smelting and solution, no account being taken ot 
the sulfur products of the black liquor or added salt cake. 
As previously stated, both conversion and volatilization occur in 
rotary and smelter. This furnace always gives a higher sulfide 
content and in addition may carry through unreduced salt cake, 
if air supply or organic-sulphate ratio is exceeded, giving a higher 
sulfide with a lower percentage reduction, which is a seeming 
paradox. The average plant executive, when realizing this fact, 
decides that he would rather have the salt cake where most of 
it can be recovered— that is, retained in the system—rather than 
passed out to the atmosphere. 

The addition of make-up salt cake is accomplished by a 
mechanical feeder, allowing a very wide range, and salt cake is 
distributed over the fuel bed. Suspension in liquor, including 
wet grinding, has been tried, but leads to various troubles. Solu- 
tion in black liquor is not practical, as it destroys the solution 
balance and causes crystallization with organic precipitation. 
Mechanical dry addition, whle not giving intimate mixtures, is 
more satisfactory—an instance where practice supplants theory. 

Temperatures for Effective Performance 

The temperatures in this process have certain limiting factors 
and, since temperatures give an index of the rate of combustion, 
the same considerations limit the optimum capacity. 

The limiting factors are loss of soda ‘salts through volatiliza- 
tion or sublimation and the effect on linings of fused soda salts 
in gas form or dispersed suspensions. The lining is affected by 
chemical combination and erosion, as all salts are in a fused 
state, even though of colloidal dimension. 

Roughly, the limits are as follows : 

SODA ioe ~ 


eg. C. Deg. F. 
ee ee eee ree eee eee 1000—1260 1832—2300 
DP ee er ee 950—1100 1742—2012 
Hmerging amelt ......5...0sses00 860—1100 1580—2012 
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SULPHATE PROCESS 
i MIR oad phe ab baw ehh vias 1050—1150 


1922—21"\2 

CE nolo k Cn Kau wee siens paeae 900—1050 1652—1922 

GN x dsucueetesaceness 850—1000 1562—1832 
These temperatures were observed with a total-radiation 


pyrometer, which is the only one we have found to be suitable 
on account of the soda flame, or inability of the others to reach 
the point desired and protect the thermocouple. In a soda 
furnace the action is so rapid that a liquor containing approxi- 
mately 6 per cent free caustic soda will give a smelt containing 
4 to 6 per cent caustic, with the remainder carbonate. In the 
soda process the smelt may contain up to 0.4 per cent carbon in 
the soda, and in suphate process up to 2.6 per cent carbon, 
together with varied amounts of ferrous sulfide, in the form of 
a double soda and iron sulfide. These temperature ranges are 
well below the boiling points of the soda salts and only sulfide 
and sulphate are readily volatile in air currents. It is not 
thought that the vapor pressures developed can lead to dis- 
sociation of carbonates or volatilization of caustic. Sulfides will 
be converted to sulphates before passing out with the gases, 
Sulphates are readily collected. Where sodium chloride exists in 
var.able amounts, a large proportion is carried out, greater by 
far than its proportion to the other chemicals, due to its lower 
boiling point. 
Heat Values 


The heat values of dissolved organic matter in black liquor 
have been the subject of much controversy. Values given 
range from 8200 to over 10,000 B. t. u. per pound. Its de- 
termination is very difficult, owing to the carbonizing action of 
caustic soda and volatilization of methyl and terpene products, 
Some reports of 11,600 B. t. u. are due to almost total carboni- 
zation in drying the samples for determination at 100 deg. C. 
The figure of 10,000 B. t. u. is probably nearest the true figure 
for seasoned spruce wood, but the kind of wood and its age 
and condition will cause wide variations. We have used 8260 
B. t. u. in making heat balances, with usually a higher plant 
yield than is shown by the heat balance supplied or guaranteed 
on steam production. 

The normal heat release per cubic foot of furnace volume is 
trom 8000 to 11,000 B. t. u. per hour and should not exceed this 
figure more than 20 per cent if serious lining troubles are to be 
avoided. It is now generally accepted that the limit for air- 
cooled furnace walls in boiler practice is 15,000 B. t. u. per hour 
for sustained performance, and there is no active slagging agent. 

The typical heat balance on sulphate liquor, showing the 
factors entering therein, is given below. 

No ultimate analysis of liquor has been available for checking 
this heat balance, which is from jack pine liquor. On western 
hemlock it is about 60 per cent of the above. On soda liquor 
from 12 to 14 horsepower continuous may be obtained. 


Capacity 
This item depends on so many factors that it is only possible 
to give a general statement as to performance under known 
conditions. Commercially, it is necessary to have a capacity that 


is safe under all conditions and then allow for overrating opera- 
tion. Technically the matter is not so simple. During the pre- 


‘liminary work, first on rotaries and then on a small experimental 


unit, it was found that a certain cubical content would allow 4 
certain number of gallons of liquor to be burned per hour or 
minute: when this was exceeded operation difficulties developed 
We find that this figure holds good at present, although an 
increase in total cubical contents allows a slightly greater 
amount per volume unit to be burned. 

For the sake of simplicity, capacities are based on burning 
the liquor from a certain number of tons of pulp. Under best 
conditions, by the soda process, the organic matter to be burned 
represents 50 per cent of the bone-dry weight of wood, and in 
the sulphate process, 45 per cent. This figure varies widely i 
less modern plants and is dependent on the following: pulp 
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HEAT BALANCE ON SULPHATE LIQUOR BASED ON ORGANIC 
MATTER FROM 2,000 POUNDS OF PULP, LESS 
10 PER CENT WASHING LOSS 


Analysis: 455 gallons liquor = 2025 Ibs. organic 
1645 Ibs. chemical 
1560 lbs. water 
455 X 11.5 lbs. = 5230 Ibs. 

Gross Heat Value: B.t.u. 
ee oh oe re I 6A sa ceeawsstansebadeennceabacns = 16,726,500 
5230 Ibs. X (200° — 60° F.) X 0.75 sp. ht...........05- = 550,000 

ey ee = 17,276,500 

Losses : : 

Flue gases: 2025 lbs. X 15 Ibs. air = 30,400 Ibs. 
30,400 Ibs. X (500° — 60° F.) X 0.24 sp. ht. = 3,207,200 
Water: 1560 Ibs. X 1250 B.t.u. = latent and super heat = 1,951,000 
Reduction: 400 Ibs. NazsSO« X 3000 B.t.u......... ec eeeeee = 1,200,000 
Ment of fasion: 1665 Te. MM 66 Bibi cc ccccccccesscseces = 105,000 
Water of combination, 20% (superheating only).......... = 120,000 
Radiation loss, 7.5% (range 5 to 10%)......ceeceeeeeeees = 1,295,000 
SOD oie ca anes eaweneins 6000 s4d90 00000 gene eee = 7,878,200 
B.t.u. 
a ce ce Pe es 17,276,500 
ee Sarr Sn wn ebwiite naw 7,878,200 
ME cp acacechaesedseseceediaeede 9,398,300 
9,398,300 B.t.u. 9660 Ibs. 
—_——_————— = 9660 Ibs. steam ——— = 280 hp. 
970 B.taa. 34.5 Ibs. 
280 hp. 


- — = 11.66 hp. continuous 

24 hours 

Note.—Losses should be about 10 per cent higher, due to sulfur products 
in liquor and heating chemicals. No definite data on hand. 


——_, 


washing losses; gallons of liquor per ton; density of the liquor; 
proportions of organic and chemical allowable (chemical) loss; 
yermissible amount. of chemical which can be handled by the 
boiler scrubber system; life of furnace linings. 

We advocate the use of a liquor which does not require steam- 
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jackted piping to keep it fluid. Specific gravities ranging from 
1.32 to 1.36 will generally be satisfactory, while too low a den- 
sity introduces other complications. 


Results 


The most recently completed large installation of this fur- 
nace is at the Union Bag and Paper Power plant at Tacoma, 
Wash. It consists of five units, with provisions for a sixth, each 
unit being entirely independent. The liquor from the pulp 
washers is concentrated to the required density in a 28,000-square 
foot quadruple evaporator, with a forced circulation concentrator 
as a standby. A so-called “trash” pump circulates the con- 
centrated liquor to the feed nozzles. Fuel oil is used for pre- 
heating after Sunday shutdowns. Each furnace is shut down 
in rotation for examination and minor repair, one always being 
a spare. 

The blow steam from the digesters 1s passed through surface 
condensers, the noncondensable gases being carried to the 
secondary air supply of the furnaces. Evaporator gases and 
gases given off by mill effluents are trapped and taken to the 
same source. The result is an odorless pulp mill, which has 
not been accomplished before in this country. 

The steam produced has approximated very closely the 
theoretical shown by a heat balance, while the recovery, labor 
savings, upkeep, and production of chemical very high in sulfide 
have exceeded all expectations. The plant, designed for 120 
tons daily capacity, has consistently exceeded this by from 10 
to 20 per cent. 


Current Paper Trade Literature 


Abstracts of Articles and Notes of Papermaking Inventions Compiled by the Committee on 
Abstracts and Bibliography of the Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry 


Clarence J. West, Chairman 


Machinery 

Steam Distribution System for Paper Driers. I. C. Jennings. 
U. S. pat. 1,704,436, Mar. 5, 1929. The cylinders are divided 
into groups and steam is supplied at whatever pressure may be 
desired to one group of cylinders. The exhaust from these 
cylinders passes into an exhaust line for the next group of 
cylinders. The groups and piping are so proportioned that not 
enough steam will pass into the exhaust line to supply the sec- 
ond group of cylinders. An automatic pressure reducing valve 
is arranged between the steam supply line and the exhaust line 
of the first group which supplies the second group, and is set to 
maintain a proper differential pressure whereby the setting of 
the reducing valve will determine the pressure and temperature 
of the steam supplied to the second group and will ensure that 
the condensate is properly removed from the first group. A 
steam trap is applied on the exhaust line from the first group 
to remove any condensate which has accumulated, and a ther- 
mostatically controlled air valve is provided to allow any air 
which may accumulate in this part of the system to blow out. 
The condensate may be withdrawn by a suitable exhausting 
pumping unit.—A. P.-C. 

Drier for Crinkled Paper. Wm. A. Lorenz assignor to The 
Otaka Fabric Company. U. S. pat. 1,702,907, Feb. 19, 1929. 
On leaving the crinkling apparatus the paper is passed around a 
large steam-heated drying roll which is surrounded by a carry- 
ig felt, the latter supporting the paper and lying between it 
and the roll. One or two vacuum boxes (if two are used they 
are preferably placed at diametrically opposite points of the 
roll) are provided under the felt to create a vacuum under the 
latter.—A. P.-C. 


Winder. J. A. Cameron assignor to Cameron Machine Com- 
pany. U. S. pat. 1,707,047, Mar. 26, 1929. The main feature 
of the invention consists in a particular counterweighting device 
that may be applied either to the top pressure roll or to the 
winding shaft or both. The counter-weight consists of a series 
of weights attached to a cable or chain passing around a pulley 
or sprocket wheel and connectea to the winding chain and oblique 
or top pressure rolls. As the latter rises through accumulation of 
wotnd paper on the shaft, the counterweights progressively 
pass around the pulley or sprocket wheel, rendering the coun- 
terweighting action more effective as winding proceeds. By 
progressively counterweighting not only the winding shaft but 
also the top pressure roll, the hardness of the wound roll from 
the center to the outside is made more uniform.—A. P.-C. 


Paper Machine Drive. F. Wyss assignor to Escher Wyss & 
Co. U. S. pat. 1,709,296, Apr. 16, 1929. Each section of the 
paper machine is driven by a constant-speed electric motor 
(e.g., a single-phase or polyphase synchronous motor) through 
a differential gear. The speed ratios of the differential gears 
of all the sections can be altered simultaneously and to the same 
extent from a shaft extending the whole length of the machine 
(e.g., the shaft of the motor driving the constant-speed section 
of the paper machine), thus changing the speed of the machine 
as a whole; and provision is made for adjusting each one of the 
differential gears independently to regulate the draw between 
the sections.—A. P.-C. 


Sectional Paper Machine Drive. C. L. Henderson assignor to 
Paper Patents Company. U. S. pat. 1,708,270. Apr. 9, 1929. 
A main shaft extends the full length of the machine. Each sec- 
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tion is driven from this main shaft through bevel gears and 
planetary gears. The speed of the machine as a whole is regu- 
lated by means of the main shaft; while the speed of each sec- 
tion can be adjusted independently by means of the planetary 
gears.—A. P-C. 

Means for Maintenance of a Given Speed of Paper Machine 
Shafts. W. Vogel assignor to Aktiengesellschaft der Maschinen- 
fabriken Escher Wyss & Co. U. S. pat. 1,707,376. Apr. 2, 1929. 
The sections of the machine are driven by constant-speed driv- 
ing means through change-speed gears. Undesirable speed vari- 
ations which might occur on either primary or secondary shafts 
are used to operate a suitable governor which automatically 
brings the speed back to normal.—A. P-C. 

Drying Paper. H. W. Cowan. Eng. pat. 279,816, Oct. 6, 
1927. The drying rolls, or other machine from which the 
moisture evolved normally passes into the atmosphere, is sur- 
rounded by a cover, to which heated air is supplied and from 
which air is exhausted in greater amount, so that some air is 
withdrawn from the room. Provision may be made for re- 
circulating some of the air withdrawn, with or without con- 
densation of moisture and reheating.—-A. P.-C. 

Recent Improvement in Suction Rolls. R. H. Clapperton. 
World’s Paper Tr. Rev. 91, 1890-1894 (May 31, 1929). A dis- 
cussion of the advantages of suction couch rolls over couch 
presses, with a description of the improved Margalt suction 
roll bringing out its merits——A. P.-C. 

Drier Shell Heat Transfer. F. C. Farnsworth, Farnsworth 
Company. Paper Mill 52, No. 33, 14, 20 (Aug. 17, 1929). A 
discussion of the importance of proper air and condensate re- 
moval from paper machine driers in order to obtain proper 
drying efficiency.—A. P.-C. 

Sectional Paper Machine Drive for Making Crepe and Tissue 
Papers. F. M. Roberts, Gen. Electric Company. Paper Tr. J. 
88, No. 25, 50-56 (June 20, 1929). A description of the con- 
struction and operation of the sectional electric drive recently 
installed for the fourdrinier machine at the Albany mill of the 
A. P. W. Paper Co.—A. P.-C. 

Multiple Motor Winder Drive. S. A. Staege, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company. Paper Industry 11, 661- 
662 (July 1929); Paper Mill 52, No. 27, 22-23 (July 6, 1929); 
Paper Tr. J. 89, No. 8, 50-51 (Aug. 22, 1929). A description 
cf the multiple motor winder drive and of the braking gen- 
erator and tension regulator developed by the Westinghouse 
Elec. & Mfg. Co.—A. P.-C. 

Electrical Calendar Drives. M. L. Kiesling. Siemens-Schu- 
kert Company. Papier 32, 619-32 (June 1929). A discussion 
of the requirements of electrical drives for calenders, and of the 
various manners in which these requirements can be met, de- 
scribing more particularly the various drives constructed by the 
Siemens-Schukert Co.—A. P.-C. 

Specialties 

Newsprint Paper. W.H. Millspaugh. Eng. pat. 288, 212, Apr. 
4, 1928 Fr. pat. 652,110. News print paper of increased strength 
is made from ordinary stock by simultaneously forming two 
wet sheets of half the usual thickness, combining them by press- 
ing, and drying.—A. P.-C. 

Insulating Board from Cornstalk. Warren E. Emley, U. S. 
Bur. of Standards, Paper Tr. J. 88, No. 25, 61-62 (June 20, 1929). 
A brief outline of the semi-commercial experimental work 
carried out by the Bur. of Standards, in cooperation with Iowa 
State College, during the last two years.—A. P.-C. 

Speeding Up Corrugated Box Board Machinery. Anon. Paper 
Tr. J. 88, No. 23, 60-62 (June 6, 1929). A brief illustrated de- 
scription of the installation of Langston corrugating and double- 
facing machine at the Thames River, New London, Conn. plant 
cf the Robert Gair Co—A. P.-C. 

New Gum Coating Machine. Arthur B. Green. Paper Tr. J. 
89, No. 8, 45-47 (Aug. 22, 1929). The drawbacks of the festoon 
drier and of the Crowell drier are briefly discussed. They have 
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been overcome by designing a double-loop drier in which the 
paper after gumming is carried over two wheels, 20 feet in 
diameter, which are completely enclosed in a highly insulated, 
uninterrupted, tight construction, affording the maximum 
thermal efficiency. The gumming head and winder are placed 
close to each in the space between the wheels, so that a single 
operator can attend to both. The machine has been in a steady 
operation for over six months.—A. P.-C. : 


Process and Apparatus for Coating Paper. Carl Munch. Fr. 
pat. 654,814. The paper passes around a roll in contact with the 
solution transferring roll and both rolls turn in the same direc- 
tion. The solution-transferring roll is partly immersed in the 
coating solution, and the excess liquid is removed by an adjust- 
able scraper which leaves only a very thin film of solution on 
the surface of the roll.—A. P.-C. 

Wall Board. G. A. Hoggett assignor to Certain-teed Prod. 
Corp. U. S. pat. 1,709,475, Apr. 16, 1929. Rolls of facing paper 
for plaster board frequently absorb moisture along the edges 
between the time of their manufacture in the paper mill and of 
their utilization in the board mill, resulting in wavy or ir- 
regular edges of the finished plaster board. This is prevented 
by drying out the edges of the paper, preferably by means of 
electric heaters, as the paper is unwound on the board machines. 
—A,. P.-C. 

Method and Apparatus for Making Fiber Board. J. B. Haw- 
ley assignor to Arvey Manufacturing Company. U. S. pat. 1,704,- 
706, Mar. 12, 1929. A row of rectangular tanks or vats with 
removable filtering bottoms is provided on each side of a suit- 
2ble traveling conveyor leading to a hydraulic press. The tanks 
are filled with a pulp suspension, suction is applied at the bottom 
to remove as much water as possible, the removable bottom with 
the layer of wet pulp is placed on the conveyor, and the sheets 
are pressed either individually or in piles—A. P.-C. 

Méthod for Making Corrugated Board. H. A. Cumfer. U. 
S. pat. 1,709,934, Apr. 23, 1929. The machine is essentially a 
duplex machine in which two complete double-faced corrugated 
units are made simultaneously on the same machine and are 
then separated from each other and wound separately.—A. P.-C. 


Method of Producing Copying Paper. E. Hodler assignor to 
Transkrit A. G. U. S. pat. 1,705,405, Mar. 12, 1929. Ink such as 
is used for making carbon paper is applied cold to the paper by 
an ink roller having the same peripheral speed as the paper. 
This can conveniently be effected on a rotary press while the 
reverse side of the paper is being printed. If desired, portions 
only of the paper may be coated with the copying ink. The 
invention is particularly useful for blank forms, bound into pads 
or books.—A. P.-C. 

Stencil Sheet. S. Horil. Eng. pat. 299,520, July 29, 1927. 
The stock is beaten to 40 deg. to 90 deg. Schopper-Riegler. 
The finished paper sheet is coated with a mixture comprising 
waxes, gelatin or cellulose esters together with suitable harden- 
ing agents.—A. P.-C. 

Stencil Sheet. D. Gestetner Ltd. Belg. pat. 355,660, Dec. 31, 
1928. The gelatinizing agent of the ink-resistant coating con- 
sists of a cellulose derivative, e.g., nitro-cellulose, and a free 
hydroxyacid is added as softening agent.—A. P.-C. 

Carbon Paper and its Process of Manufacture. M. Bandli. 
Belg. pat. 354,754, Nov. 30, 1928. A mixture of a solution of 
cellulose derivatives and waxes, resins, oils, etc. together with 
coloring matter, is applied cold to the base paper—A. P.-C. 

Production of Stencil Sheets for use in Duplicating. A. de 
Waele. Eng. pat. 303,631, Dec. 6, 1927. Yoshino paper is coated 
with a mixture of a cellulose derivative, particularly nitro- 
cellulose, and a hydroxy fatty acid, e.g., ricinoleic acid —A. P.-C. 

Vegetable Parchment. W. Harrison and Brit. Vegetable 
Parchment Mills, Ltd. Belg. pat. 356,292, Jan. 31, 1929. Chemi- 
cal wood pulp is mixed with gramineous fibers, e.g. esparto, freed 
from lignin, so as to obtain a soft paper free from pin holes, 
which is then parchmentized.—A. P.-C. 
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Past Present and Future of Cost Association’ 


By Thomas J. Burke, C. A.? 


Im afraid I’ve chosen a topic to talk on tonight which may 
sound rather—shall I say—unnecessary? After hearing it, you're 
apt to think of that old saying “What do you want to bring that 
up for?” 

Well, I'll tell you why, I want to bring that up—it’s just because 
it's my belief there isn't right now a matter in which you should 
be more interested, that is, if you are doing accounting work in 
a pulp or paper mill, than the Cost Association and all it’s works— 
both past and future. 

The Cost Association is your association. You should be striv- 
ing for its success; you should be interested to the point of look- 
ing upon it as a personal matter; that the work it does is along 
the right lines. You should especially do everything you can to 
sell your chief executive officer on the value of the work it is 
attempting to do in improving and extending the use of better 
accounting methods throughout the industry. 

Tom Howard the other day in New York, reminded us of what 
Charles Schwab recently told the Steel Institute, viz: “That he 
could not advocate too strongly a consideration of the advantages 
of uniform cost accounting principles.” Mr. Schwab added, that 
the “Steel Institute recognized the principle of mutual cooperation 
for the general good, and that he interpreted that to include mu- 
tual education, for the more they knew about their business, the 
better able they would be to promote its welfare and the welfare 
of their industry.” 

The American Paper and Pulp Association stands in somewhat 
the same relationship to the Cost Association, that the Steel In- 
stitute does to cost work in that industry, and I believe that we 
can perhaps gain something by examining the relationship that 
has existed between the A.P. & P.A. and the Cost Association 
during the past decade, and what effect this relationship has had, 
upon what many people including the late executive secretary 
of the A.P. & P.A., (I refer to Dr. Hugh P. Baker), now con- 
siders to be one of the most important activities that can be car- 
ried on by any trade association. 


Originally Cost Section 


It was on November 15, 1917, that the first meeting of the then 
Cost Section of the A.P. & P.A. was held, at the Hotel Astor, 
New York City. Col. Franklin presided and A. B. Daniels then 
president of the A.P. & P.A. gave the address of Welcome to 
“this new member of our official family.” 

It was E. N. Hurley of the Federal Trade Commission who 
first suggested to the A.P. & P.A. in 1916 that they take up this 


* Presented at the meeting of the Connecticut Valley Div. 
sociation, Holyoke, Mass., March 19, 0. 
1Sec.-Treas. Cost Association of the Paper Industry. 


of the Cost As- 


work, and a Cost Committee of which Col. Franklin was Chair- 
man, prepared a very thorough report which was presented at the 
A.P. & P.A. Convention in February, 1917. Each affiliated Asso- 
ciation was also asked to appoint cost committees. That was the 
birth of the Cost Association. You might say Mr. Hurley 
the Father, the A.P. & P.A. the Mother, and Col. Franklin the 
Surgeon in attendance. 

One thing that Col. Franklin said as chairman is worth repeating 
today, just twelve and a half years later: 

“A peculiar bent in the manufacturer’s mind will permit him 
to spend $10,000 or $15,000 for a machine, because he can see that 
the machine operates and produces something, but this lack of edu- 
cation as to the value of costs prevents him for many years piling 
up an annual clerical expense to produce something that he can’t 
see operate before it is actually in operation. The result is that 
manufacturers have continued to calculate roughly, instead of ac- 
tually getting the cost.” 

Another gentleman who had a good deal to say at this meeting, 
and whom we might call the nurse in attendance at the birth of 
the then Cost Section, was Seth Bush, and you'll be interested 
to know he spoke three pages full on “interest on investment.” It 
was not long after that—certainly two or three others had spoken 
after Seth—that the Chairman interrupted to say, that he thought 
they were getting away from an understanding of what they were 
talking about. 

Other men who spoke at that meeting whom we all know, were 
Oliver Wellington and Mr. McCullough of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, also Mr. Burchell of the Eastern Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Col. Franklin was appointed President, and A. D. Naylor 
Secretary, and immediately following a discussion took place, re- 
garding reports for different “Groups” which proved very inter- 
esting reading to me, for right there is a fundamental condition 
we have to meet in this industry, in connection with cost work. It’s 
just this. To be successful this work must be backed by the ex- 
ecutives and it’s my experience, that this backing is best obtained 
by working through their own trade association. They are chiefly 
interested when they can discuss this work with men who are 
making the same products that they are. That’s only natural. 
After all, cost records contain information that is more or less 
confidential but on the other hand, there are certain fundamentals 
which must obtain in any sound accounting plan in any paper 
or pulp mill, no matter what products they are manufacturing. 

The next meeting of the Cost Section was held in this city, in 
October 1918, and George W. Sisson, Jr., as president of the 
A.P. & P.A. congratulated Col. Franklin on the work of the Sec- 
tion, which he called a fundamental branch of the activities of the 
Association. At this meeting Emmett Naylor and James A. 
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Reilly made their appearance on committees, while Seth Bush was 
very prominent. 


Two Important Points 
I am mentioning these names particularly, because I want to 
bring out two points. 
1—That this work has always been stressed as fundamental and 
important by the executive officers of the A.P. & P.A. 

2—That the work has been actually carried on by and mainly 
supported by a few men, who are still today bearing the 
brunt of the burden. 

The next meeting was held in December 1918, when our old 
friend Dr. E. O. Merchant then a Special Investigator for the 
Federal Trade Commission reminded those present of the pamph- 
let “Fundamentals of Cost Systems for Manufacturers,” published 
by the Commission in 1916. That’s one thing we must stress viz, 
that there’s no doubt about the legality of the work we are doing. 
It has been urged upon manufacturers by government departments, 
over and over again. It’s the one legal way to make a man, who 
is selling below cost, to stop this practice. It happens to be the 
logical, as well as the legal way because agreements about prices 
are illogical as well as illegal. When they might amount to more 
than scraps of paper, they become just that. This “mutual edu- 
cation” in costs takes longer, is more difficult, takes more brain 
power to put over than merely lining up a crowd to agree on a 
price, but it’s the one way to bring about a sound economic condi- 
tion in an industry. It almost seems to me it should form the 
basis for most of the important activities carried on by a 
trade association, in an industry. The association exists for the 
mutual benefit of its members in the industry. As Isidore Zeller- 
bach said recently, “We must think in terms of the industry and 
not in terms of ourselves, if we are going to succeed.” 

That being the case, it is essential we shall see to it that every 
member of the industry is costing his products correctly. And we 
should go farther than that. We should get together and iron 
out any minor differences in methods, so that we may all be using 
the same methods and thus do away with those irritating differences 
which prevent us making worth-while cost comparisons. 

At that meeting in December 1918, Dr. Merchant told us they 
had had rather a difficult task in getting the cost figures of some 
paper companies. In some cases it appeared most of the cost 
records were either, as Dr. Merchant said, “Under the hat of the 
proprietor or in his vest pocket.” 

It was at this meeting that the first plan was submitted by Seth 
Bush, for the formation of the Cost Association of the Paper 
Industry, which held it’s first convention in May 1919. It was 
estimated then, that there were not more than 100 competent cost 
accountants in the 700 mills comprising the industry. 


Objects of the Association 
The objects of the Association were thus stated :— 
1—To provide means for the interchange of ideas among its 
members, regarding costs, including Statistics and efficiency 
study. 

2—To promote co-operation with a view to simplifying methods 

and standardizing practice. 

3—To stimulate interest incidentally by advising with other 

manufacturers when requested. 

Mr. Galliver, then president of the American Writing Paper 
Company moved the adoption of the constitution and by-laws 
presented by Mr. Bush, and the Cost Section of the American 
Paper and Pulp Association became the Cost Association of the 
Paper Industry. The reai reason for this change, was that the 
A.P. & P.A. was re-organized, and it was decided that the de- 
velopment of this accounting work could best be pursued through 
the medium of an independent but affiliated organization, which 
could collect its own funds. The baby had grown big enough 
to fight its own way in the world. 

Our first paid secretary was W. F. Peterson, and the Cost 
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Association was invited by the executive committee of the A. P, & 
P. A., to become members of that Association, and our presj- 
dent became a member of its Executive Committee. 

It was at this meeting that Col. Franklin emphasized that the 
Cost Association wanted two groups of men associated with it, 
viz: The executive group made up of men who might not know 
the modus operandi of a cost system, but who ought to be able 
to understand the lesson it teaches, and profit by it, and the 
cost group, who must understand the modus oprandi, put it into 
operation and bring the results to the executives. We have al- 
ways had two objectives, to teach executives what a cost sys- 
tem can do for him, and to teach the cost clerk how to do it fo; 
him. It was here also, that Seth Bush gave what was probably the 
best presentation of a paper mill’s cost plan, that has ever been 
given. It was the plan in operation at the Chemical Paper Manu- 
facturing Company in Holyoke. 

Great Interest Aroused 

Following these early meetings, Conventions were held reg- 
ularly two or three times a year, and a tremendous interest of 
great value to our industry was stirred up on this subject. In 
looking over the reports I noted one good suggestion made by 
an executive, which was that once a week you take a half-day 
off, lock yourself in a private office and study and analyze, and 
try to draw all possible conclusions and lessons from the figures 
which have been so laboriously compiled. After this he sug- 
gested demanding an uninterrupted interview of two hours with 
the mill superintendent and chief executives, so that the cost 
data might receive that attention from all, which is essential if 
the full benefit is to be derived from it. His point was, that 
the chief accountant should know that the superintendent and 
chief executive give sufficient attention to the points his reports 
bring out. 

I also noted H. E. Surface’s address on Form T-P, also the 
following, which should be of interest :— 

Advice to the Cost Accountant in his dealings with the gen- 
eral manager, viz :— 


1—If you are the right kind of accountant, any kind of gen- 
eral manager will do, because they can be shown; they are 
in need of constructive ability and are usually quick to 
recognize it and pay for it. 

2—Realize that the science of business is based on the knowl- 
edge and understanding of facts and figures, co-ordinated, 
arranged and systematized for practical, timely use. 

3—Remember a knowledge of higher accounting will supplement 
the effectiveness of your work, it will open up new chan- 
nels of thought and add interest to your work. 

4—Your income for your contribution to the success of the 
business will keep step with the progress you make; a young 
man gains nothing by heeding the allurement of higher salary 
in some other organization. Stop a moment and consider 
why that organization offers you more. It is because they 
have not been able to develop anybody in their own organ- 
ization to do the work? 

5—Your capital is your ability to produce statistics—facts, 
figures, that can be considered by the management as being 
reliable, helpful and timely. 


I joined the Association in November 1920, and you all know 
what a disastrous year 1921 was for the paper industry. We 
promptly lost nearly 25% of our membership. Times were hard 
and within six weeks of joining the Association, I had to dis- 
count a note for $1,000.00, endorsed by all members of our Ex- 
ecutive Committee, including myself. We have fought an uphill 
financial battle ever since. Still we have only had recourse to 
Special Assessments on three occasions, including the recent one. 


An Excellent Record 


In our opinion, that’s an excellent record for our income has 
never exceeded $12,000 and we have been carrying on an im- 
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portant mutual educational program in an industry capitalized 
at over a billion dollars. There is not a pulp or paper mill in 
the country that does not know of our work, and there are 
very few indeed that have not written us for information at 
one time or another. We started the Cost Section in the Paper 
Trade Journal in 1921 and in April 1924 our printed monthly 
journal “Pulp and Paper Profits,” which goes to every pulp and 
paper mill in the country, and not only to our membership. Our 
work in connection with the special relief sections of the Federal 
Tax Acts, is well known. It was the means of saving several 
millions of dollars for the industry, and even today, there are 
outstanding, unsettled claims largely based on the data collected 
by the Cost Association, which enabled these mills to substantiate 
their claims. 

It was in November 1922 that we brought up the question of 
presenting figures graphically, also had a speaker tell us about 
ratio charts. Following this meeting, we circularized the whole 
industry on the value of collecting data on balance sheet ratios, 
and at the end of 1923, prepared charts from data collected from 
60 mills, which showed the following average figures :— 


Current Assets ..... 41.70 Current Liabilities .. 14.12 
Fixed Assets ....... 56.28 Fixed Liabilities..... 10.14 
Deferred Assets .... 2.02 Wet Wordle ..2.5.00 75.74 

100.00 100.00 


We also worked out a number of ratios. This work was carried 
on for three years, but was finally taken over by the Writing 
and Tissue Associations, with whom I co-operated in designing 
the forms to be used. We were unable to get sufficient coopera- 
tion from the other groups to make it worth while to continue 
this work. I believe it is one of the most important activities 
now carried on by the Writing Paper Manufacturers Association. 

I noted a suggestion I made in 1924, that the secretaries of the 
American Paper and Pulp Associations, the Technical Associa- 
tion and the Cost Association, should arrange joint meetings 
in the different paper-making centers; that half the allotted time 
for talking should be taken by the A.P. & P.A. secretary and 
that the secretaries of the Technical and Cost Associations should 
divide the remainder. In this way, I felt all three associations 
could get their stories over to a larger number of executives 
than by any other method, and it would save time and money 
if all three travelled together in this way. I 
sell this idea, but I still think it’s good. 


was not able to 


Subjects That Have Received Attention 


I could go on for a great while telling you of the material 
we have published in the industry and meetings we have held. 
For instance, the following subjects have all received attention 
at our meetings; “Ratios,” “Budgets,” “Mill Cost Methods,” 
“Federal Tax Problems,” “Wood Measurement,” “Waste Elimina- 
tion,” “Accounting for Fixed Assets,” “Comparative Costs,” 
“Purchase Discounts,” “Value of Cost Statistics to Superintend- 
ents,” “Labor Losses,” “Insurance Costs,” “Steam and White 
Water Losses,” “Statistical Charts,” “Standard Costs,” “Technical 
Knowledge for Cost Men.” That’s just a list selected at random 
from programs not less than five years old. You can readily 
understand then that we were pioneers in educational work, which 
has since been recognized as absolutely essential for sound busi- 
ness management. It is unnecessary however, for me to elaborate 
on what we have done here, for many of those present have been 
regular attendants at our meetings. We have distributed reliable 
information widely on every subject, with which the accountants 
of our industry come into contact. 

At present, we have over 100 mill memberships, with a mailing 
list to our members of well over 200. In addition, about 200 
subscribe for our monthly Journal, while our total mailing list 
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is nearly 800; nearly 400 copies being sent out gratis, monthly 
We are thus carrying on a broad, educational work which is 
slowly getting results. 

It is unfortunate for us, in this connection, that there is such 
a large surplus productive capacity in our industry. On this 
account, prices are depressed and many executives consequently 
argue (incorrectly, in our opinion), that it’s wasted effort to do 
more than check their costs to see that they are as low as possi- 
ble. They don’t want to spend money in improving their account- 
ing procedure. They will spend the money for technical but not 
clerical improvements. This, of course, is only partly true for 
there are mills who are throughly up-to-date in their accounting 
methods. They are still in the minority, although there has been 
a vast improvement in this respect. 


Good Men Demand Good Salaries 


One difficulty I have met with is, the question of salary for a 
good accountant. I am asked to find a good man for a salary 
that will only procure a mediocre one. Accountants vary in 
their ability just like everybody else. To attract good men it’s 
necessary to pay good salaries. I must leave to your determina- 
tion what a good salary is. 

Another difficulty I have had is with the accountants them- 
selves. Only about 50 per cent or 60 per cent of our members at- 
tend our meetings at all regularly. I believe more could at- 
tend if they made a greater effort to do so. Those, who have 
attended, have found them worth while. 


Of course, our greatest difficulty has been to sell many ex- 
ecutives on the value of this accounting work. That brings one 
to a discussion of our future. 

For many years, the A.P. & P.A. has discussed the possi- 
bility of financing this work in their own budget,’but have not 
been able to swing it, although for the past two years they have 
given us $2,000 toward our expenses. 

They have lately again reorganized however, and now feel 
financially able to accept responsibility for this activity. If they 
can, it will relieve me of the work of constantly fighting for suf- 
ficient funds, and our Executive Committee the responsibility of 
meeting periodical deficits. 

The matter is now in the hands of the executive committees of 
the two associations. We still have the old stand-bys on our 
committee, who are only too anxious to make the best possible 
arrangements to secure adequate funds for financing the work. 
It’s not a question for me to decide; my idea in mentioning it is, 
to ask you to assist us in this matter by discussing it with your 
executives, and to ask them to write their opinions regarding it 
to any members of our committee. 

We do believe it is a most important activity, and one that 
should not be crippled for lack of funds. As stated above, Dr. 
H. P. Baker, after two years experience as Manager of the Trade 
Association Department of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
generally puts it at the top of the list of activities that should 
be carried on by trade associations. 


Industry Greatly Indebted 


I will contribute this much toward the discussion, and that is, 
that I sincerely hope that the present members of our executive 
committee will continue to function as a committee. I feel it 
would be a great loss to the work, if we did not continue to have 
the benefit of their advice and assistance in the directing of this 
work, It’s a very big and difficult job, requiring lots of tact 
and perseverance, and during the years we have worked together, 
these gentlemen have freely given their best advice and help to 
me. The industry, in my opinion, is greatly indebted to them 
for all they have done. I hereby freely acknowledge my indebted- 
ness to them and thank them sincerely for their generous help 
and assistance. 
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Obituary 


W. L. Glatfelter 


W. L. Glatfelter, president of the P. H. Glatfelter Company, 
paper manufactures of Spring Grove, Pa., died on Sunday, April 
20, at his winter residence at Pinehurst, N. C. His death, at 
the age of 65 years, was due to heart trouble. 


Mr. Glatfelter was the only son of the late P. H. Glatfelter, 
who founded the business at Spring Grove. After attending 
Gettysburg College, he began his active life in the paper industry 
and became president of the company on the death of his father 
in 1907. Under his direction an extensive expansion program has 
been followed at the plant. 

In addition to his interests at the P. H. Glatfelter Company, 
Mr. Glatfelter was for many years president of the York Manu- 
facturing Company, the Hanover Wire Cloth Company and the 
First National Bank of Spring Grove. 

Throughout his life, Mr. Glatfelter was a prominent Layman 
of the United Lutheran Church, being a trustee of Gettysburg 
College and a member of several boards of the Church. He was 
also president and took a deep interest in the Tressler Orphans 
Home at Loysville, Pa. 

Mr. Glatfelter leaves a widow and one son, Philip H. Glatfelter, 
and three sisters, Mrs. Charles E. Moul, Hanover, and the 
Misses Mellie and Romaine Glatfelter of Spring Grove. 

Funeral services were held in Spring Grove on Wednesday, 
April 23. 


M. O. Raiguel 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 21, 1930.—As descendant of a pioneer 
paper distribution family in the Philadelphia industry, the passing 
oi M. O. Raiguel, head of the wholesale paper stock concern 
bearing his name, at 334 South Delaware avenue removes from 
the local trade the last of the direct lineal members of the old 
paper house of Joseph Dittman & Co., which more than three 
quarters of a century ago was a leading paper concern in this 
section. 

Mr. Raiguel passed away at his home last Wednesday from a 
complication of ailments due to his advanced years. He. was 73 
years of age. For more than 50 years he was linked with the 
Philadelphia paper trade and the paper stock branch of the indus- 
try. Joining the industry in his teens on the staff of Joseph Ditt- 
man & Co., in association with his maternal grandfather, Joseph 
Dittman, head of the firm, he later became a member of the for- 
mer Buckley, Ward & Co., in association with the late D. L. Ward, 
feunder of the D. L. Ward Company, now engaged in paper dis- 
tribution at 28 South 6th street. 

When D. L. Ward withdrew from Buckley, Ward & Co. it be- 
came the Buckley-Raiguel Company, with M. O. Raiguel as part- 
ner. Upon the dissolution of the Buckley Raiguel Company and 
the reorganization of that firm he withdrew from the business 
and entered the paper stock branch of the industry as head of the 
M. O. Raiguel Company and has been for the past three decades 
affiliated with the wholesaling of paper stock. 

On the maternal side of the family he was the grandson of 
Joseph Dittman, one of the founders of the Quaker City National 
Bank and his grandmother, Mrs. Dittman, officiated at the dedica- 
tion of the bank building upon its completion more than sixty 
years ago. 

He was a charter member of the old Philadelphia Paper Stock 
Dealers Association and was present at the recent Silver Jubilee of 
the present organization, the Wholesale Waste Merchants Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, which is the outgrowth of that body, held at 
the Bellevue Stratford Hotel last month. He was a member of 
the Elks. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Katherine Smith Raiguel, 
and his daughter, Mrs. Theodore Delany, of Jenkintown, Pa. 
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George M. McCarthy 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Horyoke, Mass., April 22, 1930.—George M. McCarthy, manager 
of the Boston office of the American Writing Paper Company, 
Inc., and son of Mr. and Mrs. Michael McCarthy, of 211 Sargent 
street, this city, died Friday morning at the United States Veterans 
hospital at Rutland after several weeks’ illness, aged 33. 

He was a graduate of Holyoke High School and Union College 
and served in the World War; after the armistice he served with 
the army of occupation in Germany. 

Upon his return from Germany he became a salesman for the 
company and was assigned to western territory operating from the 
Chicago office. He held this position several years being placed 
in charge of the Boston office last October. 

The body was brought to Holyoke Friday and funeral and burial 
was in this city. He also leaves besides his wife who was formerly 
Miss Margaret Congdon, of Kansas City, Mo., two brothers, 
Walter, of Boston, and Michael, of New York city, and one sister, 
Theresa, of this city. 


Robert I. Richardson 
Summit, N. J., April 19, 1930.—Robert I. Richardson, a partner 
in the firm of Richardson Brothers, paper and twine merchants, of 
8 Beach street, New York, died here yesterday, April 18. 


Boston Paper Trade Happenings 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

Boston, Mass., April 21, 1930.—A novel folder, showing the im- 
proved Atlantic Bond colors, is being issued by distributors of 
this paper. On the outside front cover is the representation of an 
old-fashioned stage-coach, marked Bangor, from which packages 
oi this paper are being unloaded into the arms of stalwart printers’ 
devils. “E,” for the Eastern Manufacturing Company, New York, 
is plainly seen on the packages. Boston distributors of this paper 
are John Carter & Co., Inc., Cook-Vivian Company, and Von 
Olker-Snell Paper Company. 

A large number of printers attended the demonstration of the 
Albemarle blottings at the office of John Carter & Co., Inc. Frank 
Dorset, of the Albemarle Paper Manufacturing Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., and Blair Stringfellow, of the Boston office of that 
concern, were present, Mr. Dorset giving a talk on these lines. 

The Middlesex Products Company have expanded their line of 
standard glazed plated and embossed box coverings to 144 num- 
bers. Additions in their fancy box mode group are cameo-mode 
and golden-mode. 

At a recent meeting of the Middlesex Products Company, Alfred 
H. Sawyer was elected president; E. R. Butterworth, vice presi- 
dent, and William B. Snow, treasurer. 

The Globe Paper Company is putting out a large comprehensive 
line of announcement envelopes, board and papers to match. A 
new sample book is ready for delivery to any one on request. 

Carter Rice & Co. Corp. is taking on Tribal Cover, a line in 
seven brilliant colors made by the Kimberly-Clark Company, 
Neenah, Wis. Sample books are to be distributed shortly. Carter 
Rice & Co. Corp. are distributing to their trade an attractive 
sample book, The Mist Shades, of Bodleian Book, made by the 
Reading Paper Mills, Reading, Pa. 

Dr. Richard L, Rice, regional manager for Brown & Co., Port- 
land, Me., is to address a sales meeting of Carter Rice & Co. Corp., 
to be held May 3. Brown & Co. make kraft which is handled by 
this Boston concern. 


Jack Rose, formerly manager of the paper department of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation, New York, which has a branch 
office in Boston, has become manager of the kraft and tissue de- 
partment of the McCoy-Hunt Co. The paper department of the 
Union Bag and Paper Corporation is now under charge of H. C. 
Hancock, Eastern sales manager. 

Bird & Son, East Walpole, Mass., are erecting a new warehouse 
for the storage of floor-covering, which has a paper product base. 
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NEW YORK IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING A APRIL 19, 1930 


SUMMA MARY 
oo i Pre TT TT Teer rer 824 cs. 
We OD sic acadccewevseuaseaes 151 bls., 11 cs. 
Paver hangings 22 blis., 11 cs. 
Painted Paper .....sscccccccsscccceceseces 3 cs. 
News print ........+ . 2,365 rolls 
Printing paper 33 bls., 192 cs. 
A OE . vvcseneeecsanense "22 bls.. 40 cs. 
i ec cevaneneeeuksawes 1 roll, 44 es. 
PENG PROSE ccccccccccccccccesccesae Ue OF 
Me vcs veineebeneccee acne 18 cs. 
EE ai aad cae ca geed ben cneas Bees s 71 cs. 
GN NED 6 a cccxceedcccewesecss 74 cs. 
i On Or lwo sésacusins ces eGheas ae 
sa dteentnnadsebeekbe ad eee eed 11 cs. 
eee ene 86 cs. 
EEE Gadwacneccivawsh adeseaeuy ens 6 cs. 
EE, ead ceneG haan se 46ews Ue ee 69 cs. 
Tissue paper ° 5 cs 
Photo paper . cs. 
RE ee ae eee a ee 24 cs. 
RE ings tndedeutuoeauewenedens 10 cs, 
OS SO ee err rere 3 es. 
SE EE ccneendeacuVaunvisecsaduaeeseet 3 cs. 
Miscellaneous paper ............ 69 bls., 154 cs. 
CIGARETTE PAPER 

DeManduit Paper Corp., MacKeesport, Havre, 
492 cs. 

H. H. Strauss, MacKeesport, Havre, 40 cs. 
gaa Products Corp., Ile de France, Havre, 
35 cs. 


Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., 
Havre, 18 cs. 
P. J. Schweitzer, Pres. Johnson, Marseilles, 137 


cs. 
WALL PAPER 
Heemsoth, Basse & Co., Stuttgart, 


Ile de France, 


Bremen, 1 
J. E. Bernard & Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 14 


Guaranty Trust Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 9 cs. 

Globe Shipping Co.. Milwaukee, Hamburg, 4 bls. 

F. J. Emmerich, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 6 bls., 
1 cs, 

J. E. Bernard & Co., Lapland, Antwerp, 24 bls. 
wet Prager Co., Inc., Lapland, Antwerp, 96 
1s 

J. Emmerich, Albertic, Liverpool, 6 bls., 
PAPER HANGINGS 

W. H, S. Lloyd & Co., American Shipper, Lon- 
don, 11 cs., 19 bls. 

A. C. Dodman, Jr., Inc., 


1 cs. 


Albertic, 


PAINTED PAPER 
W. H. S. Lloyd & Co., Ile de France, Havre, 


3 cs. 
NEWS PRINT 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., City of Fairbury, 
Kotka, 878 rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Stuttgart, Bremen, 
217 rolls. 
Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 


rolls, 
Goodwin & Co., 


Perkins, 
rolls. 

eae Goulard, Plehn Co., Ilnar, Bremen, 102 
rolls, 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
rolls, 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
99 rolls. 

Lunham & Reeve, Kolsnaren, Kotka, 357 rolls. 

PRINTING PAPER 
International Forwarding Co., Carlier, Antwerp, 


Liverpool, 
3 bls. 


Ilnar, Bremen, 544 


Ilnar, Bremen, 42 


Hagen, Hamburg, 126 


Hagen, Hamburg, 


cs. 
Order, Stuttgart, Bremen, 41 cs., 87 rolls, 33 


s. 

Fuchs & Lang Manfg. Co., 
2 cs. 

Martin & Bechtold, Stuttgart, Bremen, 22 cs. 


Stuttgart, Bremen, 
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International Forwarding Co., Gaasterdyk, Rot- 
terdam, 5 cs. 

E. Dietzgen & Co., Inc., Gaasterdyk, Rotter- 
dam, 42 cs. 

J. Henschel & Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 11 cs. 

P. C. Zuhlke, Lapland, Antwerp, 6 cs. 

Japan Paper Co., Ile de France, Havre, 13 cs. 
W. A. Foster & Co., Tuscania, Glasgow, 40 cs. 
PACKING PAPER 
Henschel Naeve Co., Seydlitz, Bremen, 22 bls. 
American Express Co., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 


40 cs. 
WRAPPING PAPER 
Package Paper Co., American Shipper, London, 


1 roll, 

Standard Products Corp., Lapland, Antwerp, 
14 cs. ; 

Sylvania Industrial Corp., Lapland, Antwerp, 
30 cs. 


FILTER PAPER 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., Inc., American Shipper, 
London, 13 cs. 
C. Schleicher Schull Co., Inc., 
burg, 26 cs. 

J. Manheimer, Olympic, Southampton, 175 bls. 
‘A. Giese & Son, Olympic, Southampton, 40 bls. 
DECALCOMANIA PAPER 

L. A. Consmiller, Seydlitz, Bremen, 8 cs. 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Albertic, Liverpool, 10 


cs. (duplex). 
METAL PAPER 
K. Pauli Corp., Seydlitz, Bremen, 65 cs. 
K. Pauli Corp., Stuttgart, Bremen, 6 cs. 
BARYTA COATED PAPER 
J. H. Schroeder Banking Corp., Stuttgart, Bre- 
men, 24 cs. 
Globe Shinning Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 50 cs. 
GOLD COATED PAPER 
F. Murray Hill Co., Stuttgart, Bremen, 5 cs. 
COATED PAPER 
Pacific National Bank, Milwaukee, Hamburg, 


11 cs. 
SURFACE COATED PAPER 
Phoenix Shipping Co., Milwaukee, 
cs, 
Gevaert Co. of America, 


we WRITING PAPER 
Gallagher & Asche, American Shipper, London, 


Milwaukee, Ham- 


Hamburg, 


Lapland, Antwerp, 84 


to 


cs. 

Guibout Freres, Ile de France, Havre, 4 cs. 
COLORED PAPER 

S. Gilbert, Seydlitz, Bremen, 36 cs. 

F. Murray Hill Co., Seydlitz, Bremen, 2 cs. 

S. Gilbert, Stuttgart, Bremen, 31 cs. 
TISSUE PAPER 

F. C. Strype, City of Fairbury, 


45 cs. 
PHOTO PAPER : 
Medo Photo Supply Co., Olympic, Soutnampton, 
3 cs. 


Helsingfors, 


ENVELOPES 
J. Beckhard, Seydlitz, Bremen, 6 cs. 
J. Beckhard, Stuttgart, Bremen, 18 cs. 
ALUMINUM PAPER 
F. Euler Corp., Seydlitz, Bremen, 
CAOUTCHOUC PAPER 
Express Co., Milwaukee, 


10 cs. 
American Hamburg, 
8 cs. 
LITMUS PAPER 
Pfalz & Bauer, Singapore Maru, Hamburg, 3 cs. 
MISCELLANEOUS PAPER 

Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, Seydlitz, Bre- 
men, 11 cs. 

D. F. Young, Seydlitz, Bremen, 19 cs. 

Tamm & Co., Seydlitz, Bremen, 11 ¢s. 

y & Strype, Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 4 cs. 

Heemsoth, Basse & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 
58 bls. 

Manufacturers Trust Co., 
bls. 

Keller Dorian Paper Co., Ile de France, Havre, 
13 cs. 

B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., Albertic, Liverpool, 5 


J. Jadot, Antwerp, 11 


Tuscania, Glasgow, 52 cs. 
Excelsior, Genoa, 30 cs. 


cs. 
Vernon Bros. & Co., 
Van Oppen & Co., 


F. J. Markwalter, Rochambeau, Havre, 3 cs. 
Order, Pres. Johnson, Genoa, 6 cs. 


RAGS, BAGGINGS, ETC. 
Equitable Trust Co., Bellepline, Antwerp, 39 
bls. rags. 
Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Bannack, Man- 
chester, 39 bls. rags. 


E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Seydlitz, 
182 bls. wool tares. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 12 
bls. rags. 

Irving Trust Co., MacKeesport, 
bls. paper stock. 

American Express Co., 
5 bls. rags. 

S. Birkenstein & Son, American Shipper, Lon- 
don, 144 bls. paper stock. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Examelia, ——, 113 bls. 
rags. 

R. M. Gray, Inc., 
paper stock. 

E, 


Bremen, 


Dunkirk, 177 


MacKeesport, Havre, 


Novian, Manchester, 106 bls. 


J. Keller Co., Inc., Stuttgart, ——, 45 bls. 
rags. 
A. W. Fentcn, Inc., Stuttgart, Bremen, 50 bls. 
rags. 
American Union Bank, Stuttgart, Bremen, 63 
bls. rags. 
Van Oppen & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 130 
bls. rags. 


Van Oppen & Co., GGaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 139 
bls bagging. 
Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 


terdam, 51 bls. rags. 
N 


Gaasterdyk, Rot- 


N. Y. Trust Co., 


Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 36 bls. 
rags. 

Seidel Herzog Co., Kyno, 
ging 

Equitable Trust Co., Kyno, 
flax waste. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. fiax waste. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
waste. 

Order, Ilnar, Bremen, 23 bls. rags. 

Chase National Bank, IInar, Bremen, 19 bls. 


Antwerp, 13 bls. bag- 
Antwerp, 196 bls. 
Kyno, Antwerp, 268 


Kyno, , 120 bls, flax 


rags. 
French American Banking Corp., Ilnar, Bremen, 
18 bls. rags. 


Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, Exmouth, Genoa, 
43 bls. bagging. 

A Fenton, Inc., Milwaukee, Hamburg, 42 
bls. rags. 

Ist x ational Bank of Boston, J. Jadot, Antwerp, 
61 bls. flax waste. 

International Trust Co., J. 
bls. rags. 

B. D. Kaplan, Scythia, Liverpool, 47 bls. rags. 

Order, Scythia, Liverpool, 92 bls. rags. 

M. Snedeker Corp., Scythia, Liverpool, 97 bls. 
cuttings. 

E, J. Keller. Co., Inc., 
bls. bagging. 

Pequannock Paper Co., 
ter, 46 bls. rags. 

Irving Trust Co., 
bls. rags. 

International Trust Co., 
ter, 77 bls. bagging. 

Order, Aurania, London, 68 bls. paper stock. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Tuscania, Glasgow, 105 bls. 
paper stock, 

J. Cohen Son Co., 12 bls. 
paper stock. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Excelsior, Bari, 100 bls. rags. 

Order, Excelsior, Genoa, 26 bls. rags. 

A. W. Fenton, Inc., American Farmer, Ham- 
burg, 156 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
33 bls. rags. 

E, J. Keller Co., Inc., 


Jadot, Antwerp, 62 


Cold Harbor, , 69 
Cold Harbor, Manches- 
Cold Harbor, 
Cold Harbor, Manches- 


Manchester, 42 


California, Glasgow, 


American Farmer, 


Sac City, ——, 6 bls. 


ags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., Singapore Maru, , 50 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 


Hamburg, 35 bls. rags. 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Equitable Trust Co., 
burg, 36 bls. rags. 


OLD ROPE 

R. M. Gray, Inc., Novian, Manchester, 23 coils. 

International Purchasing Co., Oscar Tl, Oslo, 
59 coils. 

“tp Bros. & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 79 
coils. 

Order, Kyno, Aberdeen, 65 coils. 

International Purchasing Co., Exmouth, Genoa, 
133 coils. 

International Purchasing Co., Excelsior, Genoa, 
237 coils. 

W. Steck & Co., Sac City, Rotterdam, 63 coils. 

‘-o Bros. & Co., Sac City, Rotterdam, 78 
coils. 

International Germanic Trust Co., Hagen, Ham- 
burg, 57 coils. 

International Germanic Trust Co., Hagen, Ham- 


burg, 35 bales. 
CASEIN 
‘ A. Hurst & Co., Gaasterdyk, Rotterdam, 333 
ags. 
2nd National Bank of Boston, Western Prince, 
Buenos Ayres, 417 bags, 25,020 kilos. 
Casein Manufacturing Co., Western Prince, 
Buenos Ayres, 1,541 bags, 75,536 kilos. 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Western Prince, 
Buenos Ayres, 417 bags, 55,159 Ibs. 
lst National Bank of Boston, Western Prince, 
Buenos Ayres, 834 bags, 110,318 Ibs. 
D. C. Andrews & Co., Sud Expresso, Buenos 
Ayres, 300 a 18,060 kilos. 
VOOD PULP BOARDS 
Lagerloef te we Co., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 


52 bls., 7 tons. 
WOOD PULP 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Odensholm, » 250 
bls. sulphate. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Carplaka, ——, 204 bls. 
wood pulp. 

Order, City of Fairbury, Kotka, 1,282 bls. sul- 
phate, 214 tons. 

Order, Hagen, Hamburg, 784 bls. wood pulp, 
150 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hagen, Hamburg, 2,724 
bls. wood pulp, 408 tons. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Kolsnaren, Raumo, 640 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef bane Co., Kolsnaren, Tolkis, 1,060 
bls. wood p 

Pred “Trading Co., 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 770 
bls. sulphate. 


Singapore Maru, Ham- 


Kolsnaren, Kotka, 1,543 


BOSTON IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 19, 1930 


Forte Dupce Sawyer, Bellepline, 
bls. rags. 

International Purchasing Co., 
werp, 30 bls. bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Bellepline, Antwerp, 
127 bls. bagging. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Bellepline, Antwerp, 
190 bls. flax waste. 

E, Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
153 bags old pickers. 

American Express Co., Bellepline, Antwerp, 110 
rolls paper. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Bellepline, 
Lis. rags. 

Draper & Co., Bellepline, Antwerp, 17 bls. rags. 

Train Smith Co., Bellepline, Antwerp, 60 bls. 
rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Bannack, Avon- 
mouth, 76 bls. paper stock. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., 
lona, 129 bags old pickers. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Novian, Manchester, 332 
bags hide cuttings. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Novian, Manchester, 133 
bags old pickers. 

Baring Bros. & Co., 
bls. new cuttings. 

National Vulcanized Fibre Co., 
chester, 98 bls. new cuttings. 

Oxford University Press, Novian, Liverpool, 8 
cs. printing paper. 

E. Butterworth & Co., 
117 bls. old rope. 

J. B. Moors & Co., Novian, Liverpool, 323 bags 
hide cuttings. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Kyno, Hull, 138 bls. yarn. 

Textile Waste Supply Co., Kyno, Antwerp, 148 
bis. rags. 


Antwerp, 21 


Bellepline, Ant- 


Bellepline, Antwerp, 


Antwerp, 95 


Examelia, Barce- 


Novian, Manchester, 18 


Novian, Man- 


Inc., Novian, Liverpool, 


Kyno, Hull, 153 coils old 


Royal Textile Co., Kyno, Antwerp, 30 bls, bag- 
ging. 

Order, Kyno, Antwerp, 67 bls. rags. 

Meredith Linen Mills, Kyno, Antwerp, 83 bls. 
flax waste. 

International Trust Co., Kyno, Antwerp, 36 bls. 
bagging. 

V. Galaup, Kyno, Antwerp, 39 bls. rags. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Kyno, Antwerp, 45 
bls. rags 

Brown Bros. & Co., Missouri, London, 35 coils 
old rope. 

Brown Bros. & Co., 
waste paper. 

2nd National Bank of Boston, Missouri, Lon- 
don, 99 bls. paper stock. 

Baring Bros. & Co., Missouri, London, 227 bls. 
waste paper. 

Crocker Burbank Co., 
bls. waste paper. 

G. F. Malcolm & Co., 
cs. tissue paper. 

E. Butterworth & Co., Inc., Cold Harbor, Avon- 
mouth, 35 bls. paper stock. 

Order, Excelsior, Genoa, 123 bls. rags. 

sagerloef Trading Co., Kolsnaren, Raumo, 611 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Kolsnaren, Kotka, 1,280 
bls. sulphate. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 
bls. wood pulp. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Carplaka, 
wood pulp. 


Missouri, London, 35 bls. 


Missouri, London, 553 


Scythia, Liverpool, 42 


Kolsnaren, Tolkis, 910 


Kolsnaren, Kotka, 612 


Brabant, ——, 3,250 


PORTLAND IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 19, 1930 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Kolsnaren, Raumo, 2,285 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bls. sulphate. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bls. wood pulp. 


Kolsnaren, Tolkis, 940 
Kolsnaren, Kotka, 9,714 
Kolsnaren, Kotka, 2,130 


Kolsnaren, Kotka, 475 


BALTIMORE IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 19, 1930 


A. H. Searle, Inc., Bannack, Cardiff, 273 bls. 
rags. 

Pagel, Horton & Co., Inc., 
7,250 bls. sulphite. 

Stora Kopperberg Corp., Odensholm, Gefle, 250 
bls. wood pulp. 

Order, Odensholm, Gefle, 1,000 bls. sulphate. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., Odensholm, Stock- 
holm, 1,200 bls. sulphite. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
5,280 bls. sulphite. 

Price & Pierce, Ltd., 
750 bls. wood pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., Minnequa, Gothen- 
burg, 33 bls. paper. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
burg, 1,650 bls. sulphite. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
burg, 1,016 bls. kraft pulp. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
burg, 508 bls. sulphite. 

M. Sergeant & Co., 

1,000 bls. sulphite. 

E. M. Sergeant & Co., Minnequa, Gothenburg, 
1,196 bls, dry soda pulp. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Minnequa, 
burg, 750 bls. sulphite. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Minnequa, Gothen- 
burg, 150 bls. sulphate. 

Halltown Paperboard Co., Minnequa, 
burg, 200 bls. wood pulp. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Hagen, Ham- 
burg, 1,050 bls. wood pulp, 105 tons. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hagen, Hamburg, 4,257 
bls. wood pulp, 638 tons. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 
154 bls. wood pulp, 25 tons. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., Hagen, Hamburg, 740 
bls. rag 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Burgerdyk, ——, 1,200 
bls. wood pulp. 


Odensholm, Gefle, 


Odensholm, Stockholm, 


Minnequa, Gothenburg, 
Minnequa, Gothen- 
Minnequa, Gothen- 


Minnequa, Gothen- 
Minnequa, Gothenburg, 


Gothen- 


Gothen- 


Hagen, Hamburg, 


364 blis., 


NORFOLK IMPORTS 
WEEK ENDING APRIL 19, 1930 


Lagerloef Trading Co., Odensholm, Hango, 3,28] 
bls. sulphate. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Odensholm, Kotka, 6,841 
bls. sulphite. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., 
bls. wood pulp boards. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., Odensholm, Kotka, 3,048 
bls. sulphate. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., Hagen, Hamburg, 445 
rolls news print. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
bls. wood pulp, 55 tons. 


NEWPORT NEWS IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING APRIL 19, 1930 


Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
burg, 1,270 bls. kraft pulp. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
burg, 762 bls. sulphate. 

Perkins, Goodwin & Co., 
burg, 127 bls. sulphite. 

Johanson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., Minnequa, 
Gothenburg, 897 bls. dry soda pulp. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., Hagen, Hamburg, 534 
bls. wood pulp, 80 tons. 


PHILADELPHIA IMPORTS 


WEEK ENDING A APRIL 19, 1930 


Odensholm, Kotka, 131 


Hagen, Hamburg, 367 


Minnequa, Gothen- 
Minnequa, Gothen- 


Minnequa, Gothen- 


Schwartz & Co., Bellepline, Antwerp, 7 cs, draw- 
ing paper. 

*, Weber & Co., 
drawing paper. 

Paper Manufacturers Co., Inc., 
werp, 8 cs. paper. 

Robert Blank, 
rags. 
Philadelphia National Bank, Bellepline, Antwerp, 
144 bis. rags. 

Equitable Trust Co., 
bls. rags. 

Lagerloef Trading Co., City of Fairbury, Kotka, 
sulphate, 72 tons. 

Order, City of Fairbury, Kotka, 11,641 bls., sul- 
phite, 2,131 tons. 

Order, City of Fairbury, 
phate, 112 tons. 

J. A. Steer & Co., 
bls. rags. 

Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, MacKeesport, 
Dunkirk, 182 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
100 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
kirk, 576 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
kirk, 237 bls. bagging. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., 
161 bls. rags. 

Katzenstein & Keene, Inc., MacKeesport, Havre, 
265 bls. bagging. 

A. Hurst & Co., 
rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
175 bls. rags. 

Castle & Overton, Inc., 
50 bls. bagging. 

Galaup, MacKeesport, Havre, 71 bls. rags. 

Congoleum Nairn Co., MacKeesport, Havre, 101 
bls. rags. 

Philadelphia National © Bank, 
Havre, 142 bls. rags. 

E. J. Keller Co., Inc., 
rags. 

J. Andersen & Co., 
bls. sulphite. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., 
burg, 9 bls., 113 rolls paper. 

Chemical Bank & Trust Co., Minnequa, Gothen- 
burg, 20 rolls wrapping paper. 

M. Gottesman & Co., Inc., 
burg, 2,779 bls. wood pulp. 

Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., Minnequa, Gothen- 
burg. 1,209 bls. wood pulp. 

The Borregaard Co., Inc., 
burg, 332 rolls, 18 bls. paper. 

Brown Bros. & Co., Ilnar, Bremen, 22 bls. rags. 

Irving Trust Co., Ilnar, Bremen, 330 bls. wood 
pulp. 
. Banco Com’! Italiane Trust Co., Ilnar, Bremen, 
410 bls. rags. 

Bulkley, Dunton & Co., IInar, 
bls. wood pulp. 

E. Mayer, Ilnar, Bremen, 91 bls, rags. 


Bellepline, Antwerp, 15 cs. 
Bellepline, Ant- 
Bellepline, Antwerp, 151 bls. 


Bellepline, Antwerp, 20 


Kotka, 675 bls, sul- 
MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 154 


MacKeesport, Dunkirk, 
MacKeesport, Dun- 
MacKeesport, Dun- 


MacKeesport, Havre, 


MacKeesnort, Havre, 129 bls. 
MacKeesport, Havre, 


MacKeesport, Havre, 


MacKeesport, 


Examelia, ——, 75 bls. 


Minnequa, Gothenburg, 375 


Minnequa, Gothen- 


Minnequa, Gothen- 


Minnequa, Gothen- 


Bremen, 2,150 


— = 


- 


! 


6,841 


then- 
then- 
ithen- 


equa, 


Dun- 
Dun- 


ayre, 


April 24, 1930 


Pulp Mill 


Knives for 
Chippers 
Barkers 
Hogs 
Shredders 


Paper Mill 
Knives for 


Washers 
Beaters 
Refiners 
Jordans 
Rotary Sheet Cutters 


entire length. 
mation. 
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Bolton Quality 
BRONZE JORDAN KNIVES 


Cut replacements—no erosion or sluffing— 


no discolorization 


Lawrence, 


Massachusetts. 


$1500 a year saved by one mill using them. Knives of Bolton Bronze 
are tough, hard, stiff, maintain clean, sharp, square edges over their 
Wear longer, reduce replacements. 


Write for infor- 


58tH YEAR 


“Its the 
KNIVES 


Johan W. Bolton and Sons, Inc. 


CBOLTON QQUALITY ) 


Specialists in pulp and 
Paper Mill Knives 


Top—Biggs Welded Rotary 
igester 
Second—Biggs Riveted Ro- 
tary Digesters 


Third—Biggs Standard Cyl- 
inder Rotary Bleaching 
Boilers 


Bottom—Biggs Tumbling 


“Built by 
Biggs” 


Welded Globe Rotary 
Digesters 

Riveted Globe Rotary 
Digesters 

Cylinder Rotary 
Bleaching Boilers 

Tumbling Digesters 
Welded or Riveted 

Sulphate and Sulphite 
Digesters 

Penstocks 

Welded or Riveted 
Steel Plate Con- 
struction of Every 
Description 

Write for our folder, 

“Unusual Steel Plate 

Construction” 


The Biggs Boiler- 
Works Company 


East Buchtel Avenue 


Akron, Ohio 
New York Detroit Chicago 


Problems 


For Twenty-Five Years 


71 


in your mill 


| ...with 


Solve these once for all... 


A better sheet at no greater cost. 

Clay fluid enough to handle through pipes 
and screens with less water. 

Elimination of slime in beaters, save-alls 
and jordans. 


An acid-proof cement for your digester | 


linings. 

Capping rolls at a saving of time and ex- 
pense. 

Dust-proofing and hardening concrete 
floors. 


Bulletin No. 6 gives you the details. Mailed 
without obligation to any paper mill. 


Philadelphia Quartz Company 
121 S. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive 


| Quartz Quality Silicate of Soda 


WZ 


vg 


Arnie) 


YZ ye 


Ys 
ys 


MMe FINISH | 


LO 
LIFE: 


These Facts. 


— THE WATERBURY FELT CO., Skancareves Fas, NY 
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— LATEST 
OMARKET REVIEW, 


New York Market Review 


Office of the Paper Trape JourNat, 
Wednesday, April 23, 1930. 


Trading in the local paper market was moderately active 
during the past week. Demand for the various grades is mostlv 
aiong seasonal lines. Inquiries for future business are fairly 
numerous for the time of year. Sales forces of the leading 
paper houses are still conducting a strenuous campaign and are 
generally optimistic regarding the future. 

News print production is being maintained at about 71 per 
cent of total weighted capacity in the United States and Canada, 
according to information gathered by the News Print Service 
Bureau. Stocks at the mills at the end of March totalled 62,665 
tons, which was equivalent to 3.7 days’ average output. The 
price situation remains unchanged. 

Demand for the various grades of paper board is fairly satis- 
factory. Prices are still considered too low. The fine paper 
market is in a sound position. High grade writing papers are 
in excellent request. Tissues are moving in heavy volume, The 
coarse paper market continues unsettled. There is no improvement 
in the southern kraft price situation. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The ground wood market is rather quiet at present. Prices 
have declined somewhat. No. 1 imported moist mechanical pulp 
is now quoted at from $28 to $30, and No. 1 imported dry 
mechanical pulp at from $30 to $32, on dock, Atlantic ports. No. 
1 domestic mechanical pulp is offered at from $26 to $30, f.o.b. mill. 

Chemical Pulp 

While the chemical pulp market has been quiet of late, trading 
should become more lively now that the producers have announced 
concessions on many of the grades. No. 1 strong unbleached 
sulphite is now being offered at from 2.55 to 2.65, on dock, 
Atlantic ports. Domestic easy bleaching sulphite is selling at 
from 2.55 to 2.85, f.o.b. pulp mill. 


Old Rope and Bagging 


Paper mill interest in the old rope market is lacking at present. 
Demand for both imported and domestic old manila rope is light. 
Mixed strings are spotty. Prices are rather weak. The bagging 
market is fairly steady. No. 1 scrap bagging is moving in good 
volume. Roofing bagging is dull for the time of year. Prices 
are practically unchanged. 

Rags 

Most of the business transacted in the domestic rag market was 
aiong routine lines. New cotton cuttings are in fair request. 
Roofing rags continue quiet but should become more buoyant in 
the near future. No radical price changes have been recorded. 
The foreign rag market continues dull and uninteresting. 


Waste Paper 
Irregular conditions prevail in the local paper stock market. 
The better grades continue to display a strong undertone. Soft 
and hard white shavings are particularly active. Offerings are 
limited and prices decidedly firm. The board mills are not show- 


ing much interest in the lower grades, although collections have 
fallen off, due to unsatisfactory prices. 


Twine 


Now that Easter is over, the local twine market is showing 
signs of a quieter trend. In some quarters keen competition 
for desirable orders is anticipated in the near future. However, 
the industry. is in a sound position and the outlook for the future 
is fairly promising. Prices are holding to previously quoted levels, 
in most instances. 


To Supply Orient With Rosin Size 
[FROM OUR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT] 

PortLanp, Ore., April 21, 1930—William J. Lawrence, president 
of the Paper Makers Chemical corporation, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has been visiting the company’s new plant in Portland, Oregon, 
which has recently opened with Alec C. Duncan as local manager. 

Mr. Lawrence indicates that operations of the new Portland 
plant will be expanded materially in the next few years as the 
company plans to supply the market in the Orient from this 
factory. Opening of the Portland plant gives the corporation 
20 factories in the United States and Canada whose primary 
product is water-proofing compound for manufacturing hard 
surface paper. 

“The Orient is a growing market,’ Mr. Lawrence says, “with 
both China and Japan operating modern pulp mills. In the ‘past 
we have shipped our product to the Orient from the south, ,and 
it is this market which will be taken care of by the Portland 
factory.” 

Future plans of the company in Portland will include the manu- 
facture of other chemicals than are now being manufactured 
there. The plant is now supplying paper mills all over Oregon 
and Washington as it is the only plant of its kind on the west 
coast. It is using now 40 to 50 carloads of rosin each month 
which is shipped in by steamer from the south, 


Bids and Awards for Government Paper 


The Government Printing Office has received the following bids 
for 40,000 pounds of 25 x 30, No. 20 binders board; Reese & Reese, 
Inc., at 3.465 cents per pound; R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
at 3.5 cents; Dobler & Mudge, 3.5 cents less 1 per cent; and C. L. 
LaBoiteaux Company, 3.5 cents. 


Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company has been awarded the 
contract for furnishing the Printing Office with 20,000 pounds of 
green calendered tag board in 23% rolls at 7.84 cents per pound, 
bids for which were received on April 4. 

The Cauthorne Paper Company has been awarded the contract 
for furnishing the Government Printing Office with 40,000 pounds 
(16,000 sheets) of No. 2 quality, 25x30—No. 20 hard rolled binders 
board at 13.2 cents per pound, bids for which were received on 
April 11. 

Dobler & Mudge will furnish 1,500 pounds of red stereotype 
molding paper in 24 inch rolls at 3.5 cents less 1 per cent, bids for 
which were received on April 2. 


——- 
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BADENHAUSEN STEAM GENERATING UNITS 


installed in some of the largest pulp and paper 
mills in the United States and Canada 


MAXIMUM STEAM 
AT 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY 
WITH 
LEAST CAPITAL INVESTMENT and OPERATING COSTS 


Result:—Enormous savings in cost of pulp and paper produced. 


BADENHAUSEN CORPORATION 


General Offices and Works 
CORNWELLS HEIGHTS (PHILA.), PA. 


ca 1864. 1930 


SPIRAL WEAVE aan 


h, FOURDRINIER for every grade of 


on, 

= WIRES PULP AND PAPER 

ind S 

the We continue to maintain at the top the quality 
his of Excelsior Felts, as we have done since we, as 
ion prevent grooving of Seams on machines not pioneers, made the first endless paper machine felts 


ary manufactured in America. 
ird equipped with oscillating Suction Boxes. 
eamless felts for fast running. 

atin Style felts for finish. 

ast creases their production. pecial felts to meet every condition. 
nd end us your felt problems. 


ie THE LINDSAY KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
“ || WIRE WEAVING CO. ene 


. (CLEVELAND, OH10 BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 


75-77 Duane St., N. Y., and direct 


This lengthens the life of wires and in- 


“ Union Screen Plate Company 


L. Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 
” UNION BRONZE SCREEN PLATES FOR FLAT SCREENS 
at 6 SLOTS—5 SLOTS—4', SLOTS—4 SLOTS—PER INCH 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 


pe Sole Manufacturers of the Union Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 
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Miscellaneous Markets 


Office of the Parer Trape Journa., 
Wednesday, April 23, 1930. 


BLANK FIXE.—The position of the blanc fixe market is prac- 
tically unchanged. Both the pulp and the powder are in seasonal 
demand. Prices remain unaltered. The pulp is quoted at from 
$42.50 to $45.00 per ton, in bulk, while the powder is selling at 
from 3% cents to 4% cents per pound, in barrels, at works. 

BLEACHING POWDER.—Seasonal conditions prevail in the 
bleaching powder market. Supplies are moving into consumption in 
normal volume for the time of year. Prices are generally holding 
to formerly quoted levels. Bleaching powder is quoted at from 
$2.00 to $2.35 per 100 pounds, in drums, at works. 

CASEIN.—No radical changes were reported in the casein mar- 
ket during the week. Domestic standard ground is still quoted at 
13%4 cents and finely ground at 15 cents a pound. Argentine stand- 
ard ground is selling at 13 cents a pound and finely ground at 14% 
cents per pound, all in bags, car lot quantities. 

CAUSTIC SODA.—Contract shipments of caustic soda are pro- 
ceeding at a steady pace. Demand is fairly persistent. Prices are 
holding to schedule. Solid caustic soda is quoted at from $2.90 
to $2.95, while the fiake and the ground are selling at from $3.30 
to $3.35 per 100 pounds, in large drums, at works. 

CHINA CLAY.—Trading in the china clay market was rather 
quiet. The contract movement however, continues well up to av- 
erage. Prices are unchanged. Imported china clay is quoted at 
from $15 to $25 per ton, ship side, while domestic paper making 
clay is selling at from $8 to $13 per ton, at mine. 

CHLORINE.—The chlorine market is exhibiting a strong under- 
tone. Demand from the paper mills is excellent. Prices are gen- 
erally holding to previously quoted levels, without difficulty. 
Chlorine is quoted at $2.50 per 100 pounds, in tanks, or multi-unit 
cars, in ton lots, or over, at works. 

ROSIN.—Further weaknesses developed in the rosin markct. 
Prices declined slightly. The grades of gum rosin used in the 
paper mills are quoted at from $7.65 to $7.95 per 280 pounds, :n 
barrels, on dock. Wood rosin is selling at from $6.25 to $6.50 per 
280 pounds, in barrels, at southern shipping points. 

SALT CAKE.—Offerings of salt cake continue limited. The 
natural salt producers in Arizona are about ready to begin opera- 
tions. Prices are holding to schedule. Salt cake is quoted at from 
$22 to $25 per ton, while chrome salt cake is selling at from $20 
to $21 per ton, in bulk, at works. 

SODA ASH.—The soda ash market is in a fairly satisfactory 
position. Contract shipments are going forward in normal volume. 
Prices are generally holding to previously quoted levels. Contract 
quotations on soda ash, in car lots, at works, are as follows: in 
bags, $1.3214, and in barrels, $1.55. 

STARCH.—Conditions in the starch market are unchanged. 
Supplies are moving into consumption at a seasonal pace. In- 
quiries for future needs are fairly numerous. Prices remain un- 
altered. Special paper making starch is quoted at $3.72 per 100 
pounds, in bags, and at $3.99 per 100 pounds, in barrels. 

SULPHATE OF ALUMINA.—Some improvement was noticed 
in the demand from the paper mills for sulphate of alumina. 
Offerings are about sufficient for current needs. Commercial 
grades are quoted at from $1.40 to $1.55 and iron free at from 
$1.90 to $2.05 per 100 pounds, in barrels, at works. 

SULPHUR—Demand ffor sulphur was moderately active. 
Prices are steady. Sulphur is quoted at $18 per ton, at mine, 
on orders of 1,000 tons, or over, on yearly contracts, and at $20 
per ton for any smaller quantity over the same period. On spot 
and near by car loads, the quotation is $21 per ton. 


TALC.—Most of the business transacted in the talc market dur- 
ing the past week was along routine lines. Prices are holding to 
schedule. Domestic talc is quoted at from $16 to $18 per ton, 
in bulk, at eastern mines, while imported talc is selling at from 
$18 to $20 per ton, in bags, ship side. 


58tu YEAR 


Market Quotations 


Paper 
(F. o. b. re 

DORMS ci cnvaccens 11.00 @38.00 

DE sasktevekesas 9.00 @53.25 

Writings— 

Extra Superfine ..14.00 @32.00 
OS eee 14.00 @32.00 
Pee 10.00 @15.00 
Engine sized ..... 8.00 @11.00 
sook, Cased— 

sonnwe [- @ 7.50 

sosesececse De 5 @ 7.00 

a) and Enamel = @ 12.00 
Lithograph 7.5 @ 12.00 

Tissues—Per 
White No. @ 1.00 
Anti-Tarnish @ 1.90 
Colored ...... @ 2.00 
White No. 2 @_ .80 
i Ghontsechses @ 1.10 
HE. eaccvccecs @_ .80 
raft— 

No. 1 Domestic .. 6.00 @ 6.50 
No. 2 Domestic 3.50 @ 5.00 
Southern ........ 3.00 @ 4.50 
eee Eee 6.50 @ 7.00 

Manila— 
mn & BOBO cccces 9.00 @ 9.25 
WO, 2 SMS cccuse 7.75 @ 8.50 
No. 1 Wood 4.75 @ 5.25 
No. 2 Wood 4.00 @ 4.50 
ee eee 3.75 @ 4.25 
#ibre Papers— 

No. 1 Fibre ...... 5.00 @ 5.50 
BO; BMS ccccce 4.75 @ 5.25 
Common Bogus .. 2.75 @ 3.00 

Screenings .......0. 3.00 @ 3.25 

Card Middles ...... 4.00 @ 5.00 

Glassine— 

Bleached, basis 25 
De.” 60s gang ens 13.00 @16.00 
Bleached, basis 20 
SP ET | 00 @16.00 
ye New York) 

News, per ton— 

Rolls, contract 62.00 @ — 
Rolls, spot @ — 
“SOR @ — 
Side Runs 

Boards—per ton— 

i cccnsnne seen 37.50 @ — 
Oe ee 52.50 @ — 
TD: nvcsnaesenen 35.00 @ — 
Binders’ Boards ..65.00 @70.00 
Wood Pulp ...... 0.00 @95.00 
65 Test Jute Liner45.00 @47.50 
85 Test Jute LinerS50.00 @55.00 
Sgl. Mla, Li. Chip.47.50 @50.00 

Mechanical Pulp 
«On Dock) 

No. 1 Imported— 
 sasskesenss 28.00 @30.00 
BMY soacnsesnssee 30.00 @32.00 

(F. o. b. am) 
No. 1 Domestic ....26.0 @ 30.00 
Screenings ......... 15-00 @ 20.00 
Chemical Pulp 
(On Dock, Atlantic Ports) 

Sulphite a, 

EE -oxvsweens 3.25 @ 4.25 
Easy Bleaching .. 2.80 @ 3.05 
No. 1 strong un- 

bleached ....... 2.55 @ 2.65 
Mitscherlich un- 

leached ....... 2.55 @ 2.85 

o. 2 strong un- 

bleached ....... 2.40 @ 2.59 
eo eee 2.00 @ 2.20 
We. B Beekt sccces 1.909 @ 2.00 

Sulphate— 

a ieomaedé 85 
Fr. © & Pulp “Min 

Sulphite (Domestic)— 
ee Pe ee 00 @ 4.75 
Easy Bleaching 
ND: oa ss wos 0:6 5 2.55 @ 2.85 
News Sulphite 2.35 @ 2.60 
Mitscnerlich ..... 3. 00 @ 3.25 

Kraft (Domestic) 2.10 @ 3.30 

Soda Bleached 10 @ 3.25 
CO ar 75 @ .95 
EN Sdaweeause 1.65 @ 1.85 

Domestic Rags 
New Rags 


(Prices to Mill f. 0. b N. Y.) 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1 9.25 @ 9.75 
New White, No. 2 7.00 @ 7.50 
Silesias No. 1 .... 7.50 @ 8.00 
New Unbleached .10.50 @11.00 
New Blue Prints.. 5.25 @ 5.50 
New Soft Blacks.. 5.25 @ 5.75 
Blue Overall 7.25 @ 7.75 
Washables ....... 4.75 @ 5.25 


DON cccacecuvan ae 
Mixed Khaki Cut- 
rrr 
Pink ae Cut- 
CMD ceccccvese 8.00 
OD. Khaki Cuttings : 15 
Men’s Corduroy .... 3. 3.75 
New Mixed Blacks .3.50 
Old gs 
White, No, 1— 
Repacked ........ 5.50 
Miscellaneous 4.50 
White, No, 2— 
Repacked ........ 3.00 
Miscellaneous .... 2.50 
St. Soiled, White.. 2.00 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ 2.25 
Miscellaneous 1.75 
Black Stockings .... 3.25 
Roofing Rags— 


Cloth Strippings .. 
No. 


Foreign Rags 
New Rags 
New Dark Cuttings. 2.50 
New Mixed omnes 2. 75 
New Light Silesias.. 7.00 
Light Flannelettes .. 7.50 
Unbleached Cuttings10.00 
New White Cuttings10.00 
New Light Oxfords. 7.00 
New Light Prints .. 5.50 
Old Rags 


No; 1 White Linens. 7.25 
No. 2 White Linens. 5.75 
No. 3 White Linens. 4.75 
No. 4 White Linens. 3.00 
No. 1 White Cotton.5.50 
No. 2 White Cotton. 2.75 
No. 3 White Cotton. 3.00 
No. 4 White Cotton. 1.95 
Extra Light Prints.. 1.95 
Ord, Light Prints .. 2.25 
Med. Light Prints .. 1.95 
Dutch Blue Cottons. 2.15 
French Blue Linens 2.65 
German Blue Linens 2.30 
German Blue Cottons 2.00 
Checks and Blues .. 1.85 
Lindsay Garments... 1.85 
Dark Cottons ...... 1.45 
Old Shopperies 1.40 
New Shopperies .... 1.35 
French Blues ...... 2.00 
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Old Rope and Bunions 
(Prices to Mill f. o.b. N. Y.) 


Gunny No. 1— 


PO Ssaenenes 1.50 
ee eee 1.60 
Wool Tares, light .. 1.60 
Wool Tares, Heavy.. 1.60 


Bright Bagging .... 1.60 


Small Mixed Rope.. 1.25 
Manila Rope— 
OO” Seer 4.25 
Domestic: ........ 4.25 
New Burlap Cut 2.75 


Hessian ~4 Threads— 
PD Sk-<s60060s 3 
Domestic 


@® QOD QBDOWSS® 


Old Waste Papers 
(F. o. b. New York) 


Shavings— 
Hard, white, No. 1 3.00 
Hard, white, No. 2 2.40 


Soft, white, No. 1 2.55 
White envelope cut- 

a eee 2.90 
Flat Stock— 

Stitchless ........ 1.45 

Overissue Mag. ..(1.45 

Solid Flat Book -. 1.40 

Crumpled No. 1.. 1.00 
Solid Book Ledger . 2.00 
Ledger Stock ...... 40 


New B. B. Ships .. .45 
New Env. Cut. . 
New cases seve Rae 
Extra No, 1 old .. 1.25 
Print 60 


Bogus Wrapper .. .60 
COMRSIORE 5260060 40 
Old Kraft Machine— 
Compressed bales. 1.65 
News— 
No. 1 White News 1.65 
Strictly Overissue. .55 
Strictly Folded ... .45 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .25 


Common Paper .. .15 
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ADOLPHE HURST & C0., Inc. 


420 Lexington Avenue New York 


announce enlarged facilities of their 


CASEIN 


Department 


under the management of 
Mr. William Rocamora 


ARGENTINE CASEIN: “HALLEY” brand. Sole 
agency for the United States and Canada for Duprat 
Hnos, successors to Melano & Pettigiani, Buenos Aires. 


FRENCH CASEIN: Prime Lactic and Rennet. Al 
standardized quality only, ground and unground. 
Sole selling agency for Lucien Poirier, Paris. 
CALIFORNIA CASEIN: Lactic and sulphuric, ground 
and unground, of standardized uniform quality. 
All shipments guaranteed as to uniformity of quality. 
Prices for shipment and from New York stock. 


APPLY FOR TERMS AND SAMPLES 


Wire us your inquiries collect. Direct private 
wires via “Postal Telegraph” and 
“Commercial Cable.” 
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CLAY 


AMERICAN MADE 
AMERICAN TRADE 


500 Tons Daily 


IW0O LEADING AMERICAN CLAYS 


= ee 


THE DeZURIK SHOWER 


For white and fresh water 


is made for every paper making machine from 
the grinders up—. It will discharge unfiltered 
white water as well as fresh water without clog- 
ging. The spray is direct—the washing force is 
very intense and capable of keeping your felts 
or wires spotlessly clean. You will find water 
saving an easy matter if your mill is equipped 
with these showers. 


Write for our new bulletin and give 
sizes for quotation. 


DeZURIK SHOWER COMPANY 
SARTELL, MINNESOTA 


Also made in Canada 


HT BRAND 


FOR COATING & FILLING 
A 


ND 


KIONDYKE BRAND 
FILLER 


EDGAR CLAYS ARE THE RESULT 
OF ALMOST A HALF CENTURY 
OF EXPERIENCE IN WASHING 
CLAYS. 

TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAIL- 


ABLE BOTH FOR COATING AND 
LOADING WITHOUT CHARGE. 


Send for Samples 


EDGAR BROS. CU. 


50 Church §t. HudsonTerminal Bdl id. 
New York City 
ON 
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Twines 
(F. o. b. Mill) 
Cotton— 
No. 1 .39 
No. 2 37 


B. C., 18 basis... .38 
A. B. Italian, 18 


| Pera 48 
Finished Jute— 
ee .24 

Light 18 basis ... .27 
Jute Wrappings, 3-6 Ply— 
Sk oe .19 
No. > pase ee ee eee 18 

Tube Rope— 
4-ply and larger .. .16 


Paper 
(F. o. b. a | 


> area 
Water Marked Sul- 

phite Bond ...... .09 D 
Sulphite Bond .... .064@ 


Superfine writing .. .18 
No. 1 fine writing... .14 


No. 2 fine writing.. .12 

No. 3 fine writing.. .08%@ 
No. 1 M. F. Book.. .06%@ 
No. 2 M. F. Book.. .05%@ 
No. 1 S.&S.C. Book. .064@ 
No. 2 S.&S.C. Book. .05%@ 
Coated Book ...... .07%@ 
Coated Label ...... 07%@ 
No. 1 Manila ...... .04% @ 
=. "ae .04% @ 
No. 2 Manila ...... .04% @ 


Butcher’s Manila ... .04 


No. 1 Kraft ....... 06% @ 
Southern Kraft .... 4.25 @ 4 


OEE SS 


.04 D 
Wood Tag Boards .. 04% @ 


Sulphite Sreenings.. .03 
Manila Tissue— 
24x36 Sheet ...... .07 


White Tissue— 


20x30 Sheet ...... .07%@ 
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Fine Tube Yarn— 
5-ply and larger .. .21 @ 
+ 


3-ply 2 
Unfinished India— 
BEES. cascccnecces 13 @ .14 
Paper Makers Twine 
De ‘santeauees a 2 oa 
Box Twine, 2-3 ply... .15 @_ .17 
Fate Rane «26.2 17 @ 419 
Amer. Hemp, 6 .... .29 @ .31 
Sisal Hay Rope— 
No. 1 Basis ...... 16 @ .18 
pO ae 14 @ .16 
Sisal Lath Yarn— 
No. 1 a erry 14 @ .16 
Pe adsaakakeks 12 @ .14 
Manila ~ Rope abasad .22 @ .24 


07% 
07% 


(Delivered Central Territory) 


News, per ton— 


Rolls, contract ...62.00 @ — 

DD ssvchsecnee 67.00 @ — 
Boards, per ton— 

Pea GAD swccuss 37.50 @42.50 


Paper 
(F. 0. b. Mill) 


DE acs caceach acs 05 40 
eS 08 @ .40 
Writings— 

BeperGme 2. sccce 124@ .18 

OTe GRO .ccccee 18 @ .22 

TR? cEneunkesees 17 26 

Fine, No. 2 ...... 15 25 

Pee, BO. 3 ...00 09 20 
<5) % Sepeee 05 .07 
Book, S. S. & C 05 .07¥ 
Book, Coated ...... .09 .16 
Coated Lithograph... .07 11 
OS eee .07 11 
No. 1 Jute Manila... .07 .09 
Manila Sul., No. 1.. .04 05% 
Manila No. 2 ...... .03 .04 
QB ) - as 03%@ 05% 
Sn: 2 ee ssn ccase 0%E .06% 
Common Bogus .03%@ .04 

(Delivered Philadelphia) 

News Print Rolls .. — 
Straw Board ...... $3's0 @70.00 
News Board ....... 37.50 @38.50 
SS Pee 32.50 @35.00 
Wood Pulp Board..85.00 @95.00 
Binder Boards— 

No. 1, per ton ..75.00 

No. 2, per ton ..70.00 

Carload lots ..... 68.00 @70.00 
Tarred Felts— 

ee rr 55.50 @57.00 

ay (per roll). .84 .94 
Best Tarred, 1-ply 

[OOF DEED occcseces 95 @ 2.10 
Best Tarred, 2-pl 

SORE DEED. seccncs - 1.50 @ 1.60 
Best Tarred, 3-ply . 2.00 @ 2.25 


CHICAGO 


Solid News ...... 47.50 @ _— 
Solid News ........ 40.00 @45.00 

Manila Lined Chip50.00 @55.00 
Container Lined— 

lg eee 65.00 @70.00 

| ie ae 70.00 @ — 

Old Papers 
(F. o. b. Chicago) 

Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 2.35 @ 2.40 

White Env. Cut- 
No. 1 Soft Shavings. 2.10 @ 2.15 
No. 1 Mixed ....... 60 @ .70 
mo. 2 Mimed ...... 50 @ .60 
Ledger & Writings.. 1.25 @ 1.35 
Solid Books ....... 1.05 @ 1.10 
MED séectsccnces 1.60 @ 1.65 
OO Saas 1.65 @ 1.75 
New Kraft Cuts 2.15 @ 2.25 


Manila Envelope Cut- 


NS chsans aces 1.75 @ 1.80 
Ex. No. 1 Manila .. 1.30 @ 1.45 
a eT eae 60 @ .70 
i we (over- 

wash nkooe 50 @ .60 
Old “Newspapers— 
Sbbuheaese 60 @ 65 
No. 2 eek aas Cees 50 @ .55 
4 heed 
EER beannee 45 @ .50 


Rookng Stocks— 
(F. 0. b. Chicago, net cash) 
30.00 @ 


Domestic Rags (New) 
(Price to Mill, f. 0. b. Phila.) 


Shirt Cuttings— 


New White, No. 1 .104@ 
New White, No. 2 .07 @ 
Light Silesias .... .07 @ 
Silesias, No. 1 . .07 @ 


Black Silesia, soft. -05 


New Unbleached. 104%@ 

Washable, No. 1. .04%@ 
Blue Overall ...... .07%@ 
Cottons—According to grades— 


Washable, No. 2.. .03 


@ 
dl De ascasee .03 @ 
New Black Soft . 56 @ 


ll 


053% 


PHILADELPHIA 


New Light Seconds .02%@ .03 
New Dark Seconds 1.85 @ 2.00 
Khaki Cuttings— 


No. 1 O. D. .... .05%@ .05% 
No. 2 Mixed .... .04%@ .04% 
6 ES 03 @ .03% 
New Canvas ..... 08%@ «.09 
New Black Mixed. 0334 @ 04% 


Baggin; 
(F. 0, Phila.) 
Gunny, No. 1— 


ML wscnesbess 1.50 @ 1.60 
ccnp avees 1.75 @ — 
Manila Rope .... 3.50 @ 4.00 
Sisal Rope ae | —_ 


@ 
Mixed Rope @ 1.25 
Scrap Burlaps— 
St Ee Serr, 1.50 @ 1.60 
BESS eee 1.10 @ 1.20 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 3.00 @ — 
Mixed Strings .. 1.15 @ 1.25 
No. 1, New Light 


res 2.50 @ 2.75 
New Burlap Cuttings 2.00 @ 2.25 

Old Papers 

(F. o. b. Phila.) 

Shavings— 

No. 1 Hard White 2.65 @ 2.75 
No. 2 Hard White 2.30 @ 2.50 
No. 1 Soft White 2.25 @ 2.50 
No. 2 Soft White 1.40 @ 1.60 
No. 1 Mixed .... 1.40 @ 1.50 
No. 2 Mixed .... .80 @ .90 
Solid Ledger Stock.. 1.55 @ 1.65 
Writing Paper ..... 1.00 @ 1,15 


No. 1 Books, heavy.. 1.15 @ 1.20 


No. 2 Books, light.. .90 @ 1.00 
No. 1 New Manila.. 2.30 @ 2.50 
No. 1 Old Manila.. 1.50 @ 1.60 
Print Manila ...... 40 @ .50 
Container Manila .. .30 @ _ .35 
gy OO > 1.40 @ 1.50 
Common Paper .... .15 @ .20 
No. 1 Mixed Paper .15 @ .20 
Straw Board, Chip.. .35 @ .40 
Binders Board, Chip 35 @ .45 
Overissue News oo © @ 
Old Newspaper .... .25 @ .30 
Domestic Rags (Old) 
White No. 1— 
Repacked ........ 4.25 @ 4.50 
ees coee BD 6@ 3.75 
heenabeawa 7.00 _- 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ 2.00 @ 2.25 


Miscellaneous .... 1.60 
ack Stockings 
(Export) ...... 3.90 


Roofing Stock— 


Foreign No, 1 .. 1.65 


Repacked 2.000% 


Paper 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Ledgers— 
MOD .csecsces 
Rag content . 


SFr ree 
Rag content ...... 
i i scccemene 
NE 66 wan i 
Superfines ........ 
eee, SNOT .scces 
Book, te A 
Book, C vated peseas 
Coated Litho ...... 
DE ca¢cteneweeaee 
Tute Manila No, 1.. 
Manila, Sul. No. 1.. 
Manila, Sul. No. 2.. 
OSE eee 
JSS 
Common Bogus 


Delivered New “England px 
News Print Rolls ..61.5 
Straw Boards, rolls” 009 


Straw Board in 
Sheets, basis 35s 
06 FOR s2c0ns<sSh5 
Filled News Board. .37 
Chip Board .00000cdae 
Single Manila Lined 
SPER 47.5 


Single White, Patent 
Coated News- 


board Bender ..65.00 
Wood Pulp Board. .75.00 
Binder Boards ...... 79.00 
(F. o. b. Mill) 


Tarred Felts— 


Regular, carload 
65 


pod Papers 


F. o. b. Boston) 


Shavings— 


No. 1 Hard White 3.25 
No. 2 Hard White 2.60 
No. 1 Soft White 2.40 
No. 1 Mixed .... 1.10 


No. 2 Mixed 
Solid Ledger Stock... 


No. 1 Books, Heavy 1.45 


No. 1 Books, Light.. 


Manila Env. Cuttings ‘oe 


No. 1 Old Manila. 


White Blank News .. 1.60 


8 are 
Print Manila .... 
No, 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Overissue News . 
Old Newspapers .... 
Box Board, Chip 
Corrugated Papers .. 


Paper 


o. b. Mill) 


No. 1 Sulphite 
No, 2 Sulphite 
No. 1 Colored 
No. 2 Colored 
Ledgers (su'phite) .. 
Ledgers, No. 1 ...... 
Ledgers, No. 2 


TOR ~caséasankes 
Book— 

No. 1 M. F. (car- 

rear 

No. 2 F. (car- 

RIED waasncene 

No. 3 F. (car- 
MS cinsvasshs 7.00 

o 1S. C. (car- 

MED. sckachese 

2S. C. (car 
SS ear 7.75 

No. 3 S. (car- 
a eer 7.50 

°. e. ane a 
‘absense 13.25 
No. ey Coated a 

MD scecaseecs 12.25 

No. 3 Coated and 
MD wns andead 11.50 


Coated tinted ....14.50 


Wrapping— 


Rag Brown ...... 4.95 
White Wrap .... 5.25 
Te” BERG cccce - 5.80 
No. 1 Manila .... 6.65 
BUT ccccvccceces CSS 
Kraft, M. F. 3... 7.00 
White, No. 2 ...... 2. 


New 
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BOSTON © 
Bagg 


Gunny No. 1— 
PM koe inccves 


No. 2 
No. 3 (Roofing) 
Oe IP epr ae 
No. | ee 
3 
(F. o. 


Manila Rope— 


a re 
ee ee 


Transmission 
Mixed Strings 
oe Wool Strings 


ute Carpet Threads 1.05 
25 


Scrap Burlaps 


SS a 1 
Scrap Sisal for shred- 
DE 648006ka0e 1.75 
Wool Tares, heavy.. 1. 
Burlap Cutting 1.75 
Australian Wool 
POUCHES 20 0ccce 


Domestic itags (New) 


(F. o. 
Shirt Cuttings— 


New White ‘‘. 


Silesias No. 


New Pdieiet”” 

NN EEE eS 

Washabie re J 
Cottons—According to 


Blue Overalls 


New Black, soft .... 
Khaki Cuttings 

O, D. Khaki 
gy vod 


Repacked ........ 


Miscellaneous 


White No, 2— 
Repacked ........ 


Miscellaneous 


Twos and Blues .... 
Thirds and Blues— 
Repacked ........ 


Miscellaneous 


Black Stockings .... 
Roofing Stock— 
1 


(F. o 
Dark Cottons 


1. 35 
New No. 1 Shirt Cut- 

ee err 9.0 

Dutch Blues ....... 


Lace Curtains 


4.5 
New Checks & Blues 4. 23 
1.9 


Old Fustians 


Old Linsey Garments 180 


®® ® ® ® 


| 


@989999 88 ® ® ® 
|| 


dS 
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TORONTO 


(Delivered Toronto) 


News, per ton— 
Rolls (contract) . 


OO eer 


Ground Wood 


Sulphite easy bleach- 

OOD. 06000060 8098 60.0 
Sulphite news — 60.00 
Sulphite, bleached . 
a eer 


@ 
Old Waste Paper 


(In carload lots, f. 


Shavings— 


White Env. Cut .. 


Soft White 
Shavings 


White Blk. News.. 
Book and Ledger— 
Flat Magazine and 
Book Stock (old) 1.40 
Light and Crum 
pled Book Stock. 


Ledgers and 


Solid Ledgers .... 


Manilas— 


New Manila Cut.. 
Printed Manilas .. 
SD o20000%404s% 2.25 
News and Scrap— 
Strictly Overissue. 
Strictly Folded 
No. 1 Mixed Paper.. 
Domestic Rags 
is os to mills, f. o. b. 
1 White Shirt 
” Cuttings ioe a hiaianad 
Fancy Shirt Cuttings 


vvvnouw 


\ 


ttt thir 
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New Canvas ........ 
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Foreign Rags 
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Soda Ash 


Caustic Soda 


Liquid Chlorine 


Contract or Spot Delivery 
In tank cars and multiple 


unit cars. 


Write for Prices 
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CLAY 
PULVERIZED AND AIR WASHED 
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Clay as it occurs in nature contains impurities, chiefly free silica— 
termed grit. 


Washing, so-called, is a gravity separation. 


Two systems are employed—one the modern development using air, 
the other the old method using water. 


Our older plants use water—our new and modern plants employ air. 


Tests from mills consuming upwards of one thousand tons per month 
show better results from air floated than from water floated clay. 


Air washing in our plants is a positive separation. Impurities are 
not reduced in size and left in the clay. They are removed. 
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